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An ESSAY on the cultivation of the Vine, and the making 
and prefervlng of Wine, fuited to the differ nt Climates in 
JSl or th- America. By the Hon. Edward Antill, Efq,i 
ot Ntw-Jerjey. Communicated to the Society 
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Dear Sir, 

H J V E at laft^ after many ha^'d Jtrugglesy and many a 
painful hour, labouring under a tedious dtforder, finijhed the 
ejfay on the cultivation of the Vine., iSc. which I now fend 
you. 



Nothing but the love of my country and the good of mankind 
eould have tempted me to appear and expofe myfelf to public view, 
I have^ to the utmoji of my Jkill and knowledge, endeavoured to lay 
open and explain every part of this undertaking, yet new to Am rica ; 
though an unW taking as antient at leafi (S the days of Noah ; and 
yet what feems Jlrange to tell, it is an art that has not yet arrived 
at perfe£iion, but is ftill viftbly capable of fame efjenlial improve- 
ments : That America Jhould give the finifhing ftroke at hjl to a 
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work, that has been in hand above four thou/and years ; and what 
is Jim more Jirange, a work every part of which, is an experiment, 
if attended to \ I fay that the compleating offuch a work Jhculd he 
left to the genius of America, no doubt would give the people of 
America a good deal of pleafure. That this will be the cafe, I 
cannot yet take upon me to fay ; but I think there are Jome hints 
now offered, which if Jieddily purfued, and improved by eafy expe- 
riments, the making of wines and the •freferving them, will Jcon 
arrive at greater perfeSlion, than yet it has been done. 

The Succefs and perfection of every undertaking depends upon 
fetting out right : Indeed the people of America have greatly the 
advantage of the people of Europe, in things of this nature, hecaufe 
we begin where they leave off, and we are free from the force of 
all their prejudices and erroneous cuftoms ; but th»n we ptufl deter- 
minately a£l like men, and judge for ourfelves, and not implicitly 
follow them, without the ufe of our own reafon : Let us then fup- 
pofe that every art is capable of improvement, and let the people of 
America try the lirength of their own genius. They may hit on 
things, that have not been thought of before ; for we yearly fee, that 
the arts and fciences too meet with conjiant additional improve- 
ments', and why Jhould the people of America be fecluded from the 
honour and pleafure of being Jervictable to mankind in their turn. 
We muft expeSi to meet with all the difcouragments, that the arti- 
fice of France, Spain and Portugal can give us j we fhall be told, 
that our country is too new, our Joilis not fit, and our climate is the 
rtverfe of that of wine countries -, befides that without the help of 
experienced vigneroni it will he impoffible for us to make any hand 
of it ; that as to books, they are fo erroneous, that there is no de- 
pendence upon them, and abundance of fuch ftuff. But let not the 
people of America be dupes to France, or any fet of de/igning men. 

Why the people of America, that trade in Wines, Jhould give 
oppofition to the undertaking, I cannot conceive. They and their 
children will be dead and gene, before it can arrive to fuch a pit h, 
as to interrupt their trade ; befides it muji, when brought to per- 
feSlion, be a double advantage to fuch men ; for it is well known, 
that the wins merchants, in all wine countries, gain more by Wine, 
than the people that make it ; and their gain willftill be encreafed^ 
when they come to fend it home to the mother country. 

The 
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Thi papers I fend you are only a rough draughty as you iviU 
eafily difcover ; I have not jirength to go over it again., to range 
all the parts under different heads, in order to reduce them to proper 
chapters for the eafe of the reader ; I muji leave that to the 
printer t and to thofe that direSl the prefs. 

I anty ^c. 
Monmouth, New-Jerfey, E. A 

Shrewfbury, May lo, 1769. 

An Effay on the Cultivation of the VINE, (fc. 

THE VINE, if confidered in its full extent of plea- In'roduc- 
fure, profit and ufefulnefs to Man, challenges, next to "°"" 
what affords us Bread, the chief place among the vegetable 
creation ; its fruit, when thoroughly ripe, is pleafing to the 
eye, grateful to the tafte, comforting to the ftomach, refrefh- 
ing to the body when eaten with caution and moderation, and 
greatly contributes to health. Its juices, when exprefs'd and 
rightly fermented and purified according to art, partake of a 
noble fpirit truly homogeneous and fit for the ufe of Man. 
1 hey gladden his heart, remove to a diftance his troubles and 
cares, caufe him to forget his poverty and low eftate, and 
raife him to a level with the rich and great : They enliven his 
thoughts, exhilerate his fpirits, cheer his foul, and for a time 
make him as happy as his prefent condition is capable of. 
Wife and happy is the man, that Ihuns exccfs, that prudently 
avoids turning this cordial into a cup of poifon, and moderate- 
ly enjoys the bleffing with a thankful heart. 

Wine is a very confiderable branch of trade. The many 
advantages that muft arife to the Colonies from the making it, 
as well as to the Mother Country, are fo great and fo very well 
known, that I need not go about to defcribe them at large •, 
to touch upon them is fufficient. 

The planting of Vineyards, the cultivation of Vines, the 
making of Wine, and Calks to prefcrve it, mull employ and 
give bread to a great number of people ; the freight and a pro- 
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Stable remittance, muft enrich the merchant ; and the being 
fupplied from the colonies with wine, in exchange ior her 
manufadures, muft be a confiderable faving to Great-Bricain. 

I KNOW full well, that this undertaking being new to my 
countrymen, the people of America, will meet with many 
difcouraging fears and apprehcnfions, left it may not fucceed. 
1 he fear or being pointed at or ridiculed, will hinder many: 
The apprehenfion of being at a. certain expenee, without the 
experience of a certain return, will hinder more from making 
the attempt i. but let not thefe thoughts trouble you, ncr 
make you afraid. You have a friend for your guide, who will 
not deceive you,, nor miflead you. : One, who by experience, 
knows, that the thing is pradicable here, where the country is 
open and clear ; one who looks upon you all as his children, 
and with the fondnefs of an affedionate father will take you 
by the hand, and lead you with plainnefs and honeft fimpli< icy, 
through all the different operations, till you become maftcrs of 
the whole, and then with pleafure and delight will look on and 
fee you reap the profits, to your full fatistaclion, of all your 
expenee and labour. 

Whoever confiders the general climate of North America, 
the foil, the feafons, the fcrenity and drynefs of the air, the 
length and intenfenefs of the heat, the fair and moderate wea- 
ther, that generally prevails in the fall, when Grapes are 
coming to maturity, and arrive at their greatett perfeftion -, 
whoever compares the prefent ftate of the air, with what is was 
formerly, before the country was opened, cleared and drained, 
will find that, we are every year faft advancing to that pure 
and perfeft temperament of air, fit for making the beft and 
hcheft Wines of every kind. 

Such has been the bounty and goodnefs of Heaven, that 
there are Vines adapted to every couiitry, to every region, 
from fifty degrees both north and fouth latitude down to the 
Equator •, and the countries beyond thefe may eafily be fup- 
plyed by traffic, fo that all the ions of men may partake of this 
general, thi^ univerfal bleffing. 

It 
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It is not every Vine, that is fit for every country : Some 
are earlier, fome are later ripe ; fome are tender and delicate, 
and will not ftand the feverity of winter, others are hardy and 
robufl, and will ftand any weather : Hereafter 1 fhall range 
them in proper and difl:in£i: claffes, and adapt the different 
forts by name to the different climates in America, where they 
maybe propagated with fafety and to the beft advantage. 

A Vine, from a flick or cutting, begins to bear fruit the 
third year, the fourth year it bears more, and the fifth year 
you may make Wine ; and for your greater encouragement, 
from that time until it attains the full age of man, it increales 
in value and yields a richer Wine ; and if from the beginning, 
it be carefully pruned, duly manured and properly cultivated, 
it v'ill generoufly reward you for all your labour, expence and 
care, and will hold good above an hundred years, as mofl 
•writers affirm. But then it muft be tended by a careful and 
fteady hand. I will not bear to be flighted, or neglected. 
If you do not rrianure the ground and keep it in 
good heart, your Vine will bear no fruit ; if you negleft to 
cultivacc the foil and keep it clean, your fruit will be knotty, 
and ftarved, and will not come to maturity ; if you fuffcr the 
ftakesor props to fall, and your Vine to fprawl on the ground, 
the fruit will not ripen, but remain auflere, and will not make 
good Wine. Wine is too rich a juice to be made from a bar- 
ren foil, or by lazy idle flovens. Such men fhould never 
undertake a Vineyard. They not only hurt themfelves, and 
bring the thing into difcredit, but hinder others, who are fit 
for the undertaking, from making the attempt. If a Vine- 
yard does not fucceed, the fault is in the man, not in the Vine. 
It will flounfli and profper under a careful diligent hand ; but 
it will degenerate and run wild under the hand of floth and 
idlenefs. A gentleman of Rome, who took great delight in 
Vineyards, fome of which he had raifed with his own hands, 
wrote a very elegant piece upon the culture of Vines, and in 
the moft: pathetic terms recommends it to the people of Italy, 
as the m.ofl profitable, as well as agreeable amufing under- 
taking. Among many other encouragements, he tells them 
this itory : " Pavidius Veterenfisj a neighbour of my uncle, 

had 
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had a Vifteyard and tv;o daughters. Upon the marriage of one 
of them, he gave with her as her dowry, one third of his Vine- 
yard ; and then doubled his diligence, and cultivated the re- 
mainder fo well, that it yielded him as much as the whole had 
done before : Upon the marriage of the other daughter, he 
gave with her one other third of his Vineyard ; and now having 
but one third part of the whole left, he fo manured and culti- 
vated it, that it yielded him full as much as the whole had 
done at firft." 

This ingenious author accufcs mahy of his countrymen of 
having begun this work with feeming refolution, and of having 
carried it on for fome time with afliduity, but before they had 
brought it to perfeftion, they flagged, and for want of fteadi- 
nefs and a little longer perfeverance, loft their money, their 
labour, and all their profpedls. At the fame time he proves to 
a demonftration,,from cxaiSt and minute calculations, the great 
advantages of Vineyards, notwithftanding the great expence 
the Romans were at in buildings, inclofures, workmen and 
magnificent works, and brings his own Vineyards, which were 
well known, as proofs of all he had faid. 

I SHALL take the liberty to conclude this introduftion with a 
Ihort but pretty defcription oi the Vine, which Cicero, in his 
beautiful tradt upon old age, puts into the mouth of Cato. 

The Vine that naturally runs low, and cannot rear itfelf 
•without a fupporc, is for this end provided with tendrils, by 
which, like lb many hands, it lays hold on every thing it meets 
with, that may raife it, and by thefe aids it expands, and be- 
comes fo luxuriant, that to prevent its running out into ufelefs 
wood, the dreffer is obliged to prune off its fuperfluous wan- 
dring bratiches ; after which from the ftanding joints, in ihc 
cnfuing fpring, the little bud called the gem, pufhes out the 
new fhoot, whereon the tender young Grape is formed ; which, 
gradually fwelling by nourifliment Jfrom the earth, is at firft 
auftere to the tafte, but guarded with leaves around, that it 
may neither want due warmth, nor fuffer by too fcOrchingrays, 
it ripens by the Sun's enlivening beams, and acquires that de- 
licious 
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licious fweetnefs and beautiful form, that equally pleafe both the 
tafte and eye; and then enriches the world with that noble liquor, 
the advantages of which I need not name. Yet it is not the fenfe 
of thefe, nor of all the advantages of hufbandry, that fo nearly 
afFe<5t us, as the pleafure I find in their culture alone ; fuch as 
ranging the Vines and their fupporting perches in exaft and 
even rows, in arching and binding their tops, lopping off the 
woody and barren, and training the fruitful branches to fupply 
every vacancy, and then contemplating the beauty and order 
wiih the procefs of nature in the whole. 

Of the planting and management of the Vine' 

The firft thing neceffary to a good Vineyard is a proper plot'^^^* P""? 
or piece of ground. Its ficuation ftiould be high and dry, free F**" 
from fprings and a wet fpewy foil. Its afpeft or front (hould be vineyard 
toward the fouth and Ibuth-eaft. Though the ground be not a 
hill, yet if be high, open and airy, and gradually afcends to- 
wards the fouth or louth-eaft, it will do very wtU. If it be a 
fruitful hill, it will do better. But if it be a mountain, with a 
rich foil, it will be beft of all ; for the higher the Vineyard, 
the richer the Wine. 

The foil mod natural to a Vineyard, and fuch as produces 
the fweeteft Grapes, and the richeft ftrongeft Wine, is a rich 
mould mixed with land. The newer and freflier the ground, 
the better -, fuch a foil may be found on a rifing ground and on 
fome hills, but very feldom on the fides of mountains -, for here 
the foil is generally ftiffand clayey, lb ordered by Providence, 
as being Ids fubjed to be walhed away by hard rains ; but this 
ftiff foil on the lide of mountains, differs greatly from clay 
grounds below -, the winds and air, and the Sun's heat fo dry 
and warm it, that it becomes a proper bed for Vines, and ren- 
ders them both prolific and produdtiveof the richeft Wines. 

A RICH warm foil mixed with gravel, or a fandy mould in- 
terfperled with large ftones, or with fmall loofc rocks, are alfo 
very proper for a Vineyard. Rocks and ftones, if the foil be 
good, warm and dry, are no difadvantage to Vines. On the 
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contrary they refiedl great heat to the fruit, and thereby con- 
tribute tov/^ards pertedling the Wine, crpecially if tlvey are on 
rifing ground, on the declivity of a hill, or on the fide of a 
mountain. It is true, they are attended with fome inconveni- 
ences. It is more difficult to keep fuch a Vineyard clean, to 
(lake it well, to range the Vines in proper order, and regular 
form, to dung the ground, and to gather in the Vintage. But, 
then, thele rocks and ftones will make a good, dole, ftrong 
and lafting fence. On the fides of hills and mountains they 
are abfolute neceilary to make low rough walls along the lower 
fide of the Vines, to prei'erve the good foil from wafliing away. 
They lerve alfo to keep the ground moift in hot dry times, 
when, but for them, the foil would be parch'd up along fuch 
ftcep grounds. In fhort, there would be no fuch thing as rai- 
ling Vineyards on fuch grounds, were it not for rocks and 
ftones. For as it is neceffary to keep the foil loofe and mel- 
low, it would all wafh away with hard rains, if not prevented 
by forming a kind of rough wall of ftones along the lower fide 
ot each row uf Vines. Again, luch lands are cheap, being un- 
fit for other purpofes and generally yielding little timber or 
grafs. They may therefore be purchafed by poor people, who 
could not afford to go to ihe price of good land. Lafily, thefe 
fteep hills and mountains always yield the richeH Wines, the 
value and price of which will compcnfate for any extraordinary 
labour. 

The Ip the ground be worn and out of heart, it muft be renew- 

groundtOgj^ and helped wiih dung, withfrefti mould, with creek mud, 
nured.' with the rich foil, that lodges along the fides oi: brooks or ri- 
vers, or that fettles in low places at the foot of hills or moun- 
tains, or by foddering cattle and flieep upon it with good 
ftore of ftraw, fait hay, or corn-ftalks, &c. or by pennng 
fuch cattle upon it and ploughing all under as deep as may be, 
till all be made fufficiently rich, or by any other method, thitc 
Ihail beft fuit the owner. 

If your ground be ftiff, it may be mended by good 
ftore of fand, afhes, foot, the rubbifh and morter of old 
buildings, well pounded, efpecially ii iuch morter be made of 

lime 
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lime and fand, by the duft and fmall coal of coal kilns, and 
the earth, that they are covered with when they are burnt, fea 
fand or fine gravel, and good ftore of fowl's dung and (beep's 
dung, or the old dung of neat cattle. 

After your ground is brought into good heart, and has And well 
been deep ploughed or dug and well harrowed, fo as to be '«'*"'*♦ 
quite mellow, it muft be well fecured with a good clofe fence, 
fuc h as is fit to turn rambling boys, as well as cattle and hogs, 
for on this depends the fuccefsofthe whole. 

The next ftep to be taken, is to provide a fufiicient {lock of Method of 
Vine Cuttings, not only enough to plant the Vineyard, but a P'*"""? 
fmall nurfery too. If thefe cannot be had all at once, begin to 
lay up a year or two beforehand, and plant them in your nur- 
fery in even rows, at four inches diftance, and the rows three 
feet afunder, that they may be howed and kept clean ; and 
fcatter fome fliort ftraw and chaff along between the rows to 
keep the ground moift and the weeds down. Let the ground 
of your nurfery be in good heart, but by no means fo rich, as 
the foil of your Vineyard •, if it is, when the plants are re- 
moved into the Vineyard, they will pine and dwindle, and 
feldom flouri(h and become fruitful. The reafon of planting 
the cuttings fo clofe in the nurfery is, to prevent their Ihooting 
their roots too far into the ground, which would render them 
very difficult to take up without damaging the root, and more 
tedious to plant out. 

Be not over fond of planting various forts of Vines In your A Vineyard 
Vineyard, if you mean to make good Wine. The moft ex- jhouWnot 
perienced Vignerons fay, that Grapes of one fort make the jnan^yfort*^ 
beft Wine -, that if they are mixed, they hurt the Wine, by of Vines, 
keeping it conftantly upon the fret, by means of their different 
fermentations. Be that as it may, I fliould recommend this 
practice for reafons, that operate more ftrongly with me, which 
are, that the more fimple and pure Wine is, the more perfedt 
it is in kind. Three difierent Wines may be all good in kind 
and very agreeable, whilfl: diftinft, but when mixed together 
become quite the reverfe, and the whole is fpoiled. If my 
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Vineyard contained one acre of ground, I fhould choofe to have 
but two forts of Grapes in it, if I meant to make a profit of it 
by failing the Wine ; if it contained two acres, I would have 
four forts in it ; and if it contained three or four acre', I fhould 
not choofe more. But if it contained fix, eight or ten acres, 
perhaps I might incline to have a greater variety ; but then I 
fliould prefer thofe kinds that make the beft Wines and fuch as 
do not come in at the fame time, from whence 1 fhould reap 
many advantages. Firft I fhould not be overhurried in the 
time of Vintage, nor run the rifque of having fome fpoil upon 
my hands, whilfi I was making up the refl ; again, if a fealbn 
proved unfavourable, and fome were cut offby the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, others, that were later ripe, might efcape 
the injury. It is certainly beft to plant each fort in a diflintfl 
quarter by itfelf, if we mean to avoid confufion, and to reap 
every advantage. 

The next thing to be confidered is the quality of the Vines 
to be made choice of. This muft be limited, and adapted to 
the climate, where the Vineyard is planted. The mofl hardy 
and earlieft ripe, will beft fuit the trioft northern colonies, I 
mean thofe of New-Hampfnire, Bofton, Rhode-Ifland and 
Connefticut. As to thofe countries, that lie ftill farther north, 
they are not yet fufficiently cleared and open for the purpofe. 
The Vines proper for thele countries are, 



1. The black Auvernat, 

2. The black Orleans, 

3. The blue Clufter, 

4. The Miller Grape, 
The black Hamburgh, 
The red Hamburgh, 




The white Mufcadine, 
The MufcadeJla, 
The Mclie Blanc, 
The white Morillon, 
The white Auvernat, 
1 he grey Auvernat. 



All thefe are ripe early in September. 



All the foregoing forts will do very well for the three bread 
colonies viz. Nfew-York, New-Jerfey, Pcnnfylvania, and 
the three lower Counties •, I mean lor the clear and open j)arts 
of theR' countries 5 to which may be added the following fores, 

vzhicli 
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which I recommend by way of tryal, they being more tender, 
but ripen in September -, they Ihould have the warmeft birth 
in the Vineyard. 

The Chafielas Blanc, called The red Frontiniac, 
the Royal Mufcadine, The black Lisbon, 

The Malvois or Malmfey, The white Lifbon, 

The grey Frontiniac, The Chaffelas Noir. 

All the foregoing forts will do very well for the colonies oi 
Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina, to which I fhall 
add the following forts, and recommend them tor tryal, but 
then they muft have a warm place. 

The white Frontiniac, The black Damalk, 

The malmfey Mufcat, The Chicanti of Italy, which 

Theclaret Grape of Burdeaux, makes a rich Wine much 

The white Oporto, admired in Italy. 
The black Oporto, 

All the abovementioned forts will do well in South-Caro- 
lina, and in the colonies (till farther fouth. To which I Ihali 
add the following forts, as being ftill more tender and later 
ripe. 

The raifin Mufcat, The white Mufcat of Alexan- 
The Alicant and Malaga dria, 

Raifin Grape, The gros Noir of Spain, 

The red Mufcat of Alexan- The St. Peter's Graje. 
dria. 

In many parts of Virginia, North and South-Carolina, and 
in Georgia, the foil is chiefly a hot dry fand, and what 
ftrength nature afforded has been exhaufted by tobacco, In- 
dian corn, rice, &c. However thefe grounds where they lie 
near to rivers and creeks, may eafily be recruited ; for thefe 
rivers abound with rich mud, which is the belt kind of manure 
for fuch lands, and it would be no great expence to procure a 
fufficient quantity of it to cover a piece of ground large enough 
for a Vineyard, efpccially if it be confidered, what a number of 
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hands the gentlemen of thefe countries have, who might be 
employed at fuch times, when other bufinefs is not very ur- 
gent : But then this mud rouft lie fome time upon the ground, 
before it be mixed with the foil, at lead a fummer and a win- 
ter i for at firft it will bake very hard, and be very crude; but 
the winds, dews, rains and frofts, with the help of the Sun, 
will fweeten, mellow, and bring it into a proper temper. Then 
it mufl be equally fpread and well mixed with the foil. Thus 
may the land be recruited, and kept in good heart, from time 
to time, and from a barren ufelefs piece of ground, it may be- 
come profitable both to the owner and his country. 

The parts Xhe nature and quality of the vines being confidered and 
prooer fo^ made choice of to fuit the country you live in, the next thing 
cuttings neceflary to be known is, how to make choice of fuch parts 
to plant, of a Vine, for cuttings to plant, as may be moft likely to grow 
and flourifh, and alTo to produce healthy and fruitful Vines, 
on which the fuccefs and profits of a Vineyard very much de- 
pend. Know then, that all parts of a Vine are not equally 
good and fit for plants. If you have it in your choice, avoid 
all branches, that have not born fruit, all fuckers, nephews, 
lateral and fecondary branches, and efpecially the long run- 
ning barren branches. Thefe different forts feldom produce 
fruitful Vines. Choofe, therefore, your cuttings from the 
teeming part of the Vine, from among thofe branches that 
were fet apart for bearing fruit •, and among thefe, choofe fuch 
as are fhort jointed, and have been moft fruitful the laft 
fummer, fo fhall you be fure to have fruitful arid thrifty Vines. 
Let them be cut dow n clofe to the old wood ; for here the 
wood is ripeft and moft firm. The upper part of the fame 
branch is lefs ripe, and more loofe and fpungy, and more apt 
to fail, and very feldom makes fo firm and lafting a Vine. 
However, where Vines are fcarce, and men have not thefe 
advantages in their power, tliey muft do the bt-ft they can. 
Thefe branches muft be trimmed and cleared from the nephews 
and the lateral or fecondary branches ; but in doing this, great 
care muft be taken not to wound the buds or eyes, which a 
carelefs hand is very apt to do. If the bud be bruifed with 
the back of the knife, fo that the cotton, that lies under the 

thin 
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thin bark, that covers the bud, and is wifely intended to pre- 
fcrve it from the injuries of the weather, be rubbed off, the 
bud will perifh. Therefore as the buds lie elofe to thefe late- 
ral branches, and are in fo much danger ot being wounded, 
it is beft and fateft to cut the branches off, a little above the 
height of the bud, that the little ftump or ftub left behind 
may be above the top of the bud, fo fhall the eye be left fe- 
Gure, and run no rifque of being blinded. 

These branches being thus trimmed remain whole and at "^^^ *'■"* 
full length 'till the next April, which in the northern colonies, cuftljngr^ 
is the beft time for planting. They Ihould be feparated 
from the mother plant, fometime in September, or as 
foon as the Vintage is over, that being the beft time for 
the trimming of Vines, becaufe the wounds which the mo- 
thers receive are healed up, and fecurcly clofed from the 
feverity of the winter feafon. If this work be left 'till Fe- 
bruary or March, the parent fuffers by her frefh wounds 
in long rains, fleets and frofts that follow -, or if the wea- 
ther be favourable, flie grows faint and exhaufted by excefs 
of bleeding, and her eyes are drowned in her own blood. 

The beft way I have found for preferving the cuttings And me* 
through the winter, and which I therefore recommend tor a ^^°^ . °f 
general praftice, is as follows. At or near the north weft themo'Jef 
corner of your Vineyard or Garden, the fence being good and the winter, 
clofe, let a fmall trench be dug five or fix inches deep and 
wide, and fo long as may contain all your branches. In this 
plant them thick and dole with the but ends down^ and fill 
up the trench, as you go, with the ground, that came out of 
it, and prefs it down well with your handj all about the bot- 
tom of your branches j let the dirt rife two or three inches 
above the furface of the ground, to prevent the water from 
fettling about the Vines, which would rot them, Betweert 
every fort, drive down two ftakes and fix a label to one of 
them to diftinguifli the Vines from each other by their proper 
names. Before you plant your Vines in this manner, drive 
down two or more crotches, according to the quantity of Vines, 
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at about three feet from the trench, and parallel with it, upon 
which poles are laid, to fupport the upper part of the branches 
about twelve or fifteen inches from the ground. Thus they 
all lie Hoping without touching the ground, which preferves 
them from growing mouldy and from rotting. The Vines 
then are covered with ftraw, laid lengthways upon them up 
and down a little beyond the trench, fo that the water is car- 
ried off beyond the foot of the Vines by this ftraw roof; and 
yet the ftraw muft not be laid on too thick, leaft it continue 
moift too long, and occafion mouldinefs. Acrofs the top, a 
pole is laid, and acrofs the bottom, and fattened down to pre- 
vent the ftraw from blowing away. Thus they remain 'tiU 
fpring. 

Time of In the beginning of April when you are ready for planting, 
planting, ^j^g weather being moderate and calm, the froft out of the 
ground, and nature teeming with trelh vegitation, then cue 
yeur branches for planting. If one cutting from 'every branch 
be fufficient for your purpofe, then cut the lower part about 
twelve or fourteen inches long. But as it is moft likely, that 
you will not be fo lucky, as to have enough of thefe, then do 
what neceflity requires, and make two or three cuttings of 
every branch, not lefs than a foot long j and having a trench 
made ready, place them in it clofe together, the but or lower 
end down, and cover them up with earth to the upper eye 'till 
you are ready to plant, carefully placing every fort by them- 
lelves, with a label denoting the kind. This dirtdlion is cal- 
culated for the three bread colonies. The more northern 
colonies will be a month later, and the more fouthern colonies 
will be at leaft a month, fome two months earlier ; they muft 
condud themielves accordingly. To thefe laft colonies, I 
would recommend the cuttings to be longer, that they may be 
planted deeper, the better to preferve the Vines from exceflive 
heats and droughts. 
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Manner of Your ground as I faid before being well manured and 
preparing brought into good heart if old, or being naturally rich if new, 
^^^ and having been, at leaft twice, deep ploughed and well 

groun , j^ay-pyyeti the fummer before, in the fall of the year it muft be 

deep 
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deep ploughed the third time, and always acrofs the hill or 
rifing ground, and let it lie rough jiilt as it is ploughed, all 
winter, which will greatly prevent wafliing, and the frofts will 
mellow it and prepare it the better for vegetation. 

In the fpring of the year, as foon as the ground is dry, let it 
be well harrowed both ways, with a Iharpiron tooth harrow and 
laid down fmooth and even j and take this caution along with 
)ou, which I now give once for all, never to meddle with the 
groundof yourVineyardwhehit iswetjor even moiftatto^), nay, 
I would have you avoid as much as pofiible, walking in it at 
fuch a time. Your own experience will foon teachyou, the rea- 
fon of this caution. For you will find that, the lighter and 
more open and loofe the foil of a Vineyard is kept, the more 
the Vines will flourifh, and the more fruitful they will prove. 

When your ground is in proper ordef, provide a fitiall ftake Andof lay- 
of four feet long for every Vine ; and begin to lay out your ^"gif"^- 
Vineyard in the mod regular manner the nature and fhape of 
the ground will admit of. If you mean to plough and harrow 
your Vineyard, with a fmall fingle horfe plough and a fmall 
corn harrow, you muft leave a border often or twelve feet on 
each fide of every fquare, to turn your horfe upon, leaft he 
tramples upon and deftroys the outiide Vines. There will be 
no need of fuch borders along the upper or lower fide of the 
fquares, unlefs you choole it for regularity's fakfc •, becaufe 
your Vineyard Ihould never be ploughed up and down hill, but 
tranfverfely, unlefs you mean to have it gullied, and the rich 
foil wafli'd away by hard rains. 

The following method of laying out a Vineyard, I think is 
as cafy, as regulir and as expeditious as any, for a long fquare 
or a four fquare piece of ground. Your fquares being laid 
out, and having concluded how far your Vines Ihall (land 
every way from one another, in which every man is to pleafe 
himfelf •, you ftretch a line of a proper length, and flitch fmall 
pieces of red, blue, green or any other coloured cloth at fuch 
diftance from each other as you mean to plant your Vines. I 
will fuppofe eight feet, becaufe upon the mod mature delibe- 
ration, I think that the beft diflance for Vines to Hand at in 
this country, as I Ihall afterwards fhew more fully. Ths 
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The line being ready, ftretch it along the head or upper part 
of your fquare, fo that a rag appears at each corner. Then 
drive down a ftakc at every rag : This done, move your line 
down to the lower fide of the iquare, which is oppofite to the 
firft, and ftretch your line along that, having a rag at each 
corner, and drive down a ftake at every rag : Then turn your 
line the other way up and down, and faften your line to the 
upper and to the lower outfide ftakes, fo that a rag be at each 
ftakc, and drive down a ftake at every rag, and fo go on from 
ftake to ftake, till the whole be compleated. If you have 
been careful not to difturb or move the line, when you drove 
down the ftakes, and have driven them all on the fame fide of 
the line, your fquare will be uniform, and the ftakes, near the 
ground, will range cxadly every way. 

If your Vineyard be large enough to divide into four, fix, 
eight fquares, or more, according to the difix:rent forts of 
Grapes youdefign to have in it, and you are not pinched for 
room, you will find it very convenient on many accounts to 
have crofs walks of twelve feet, between the fquares, not only 
to turn upon when ploughing, but for carting in of dung, and 
placing it handily for dunging the Vines, which will be a great 
laving of labour, bcfidcs being attended with many other 
advantages- 
Method of Having ftaked your ground, which ought to be done whea 
planting it is dry, becaufe it will fave you a great deal of labour, in 
the cut- niaijing jj JQofe g^d mellow again •, and having as many Vine 
cuttings as you can plant in half a day, foaking in rich dung 
water, in a pail, which ferves beft to keep the plants uprighr, 
the but ends being down, dig holes at every ftake larger or 
fmaller, according to your own fantafie and judgment : For it 
matters not, fo they are deep enough to contain the plant. 
But here I muft clear up a point, which has led many people 
into miftakes and rendered this work more tedious, and that is 
the throwing into the holes, in which the Vines are planted, 
rich mould mixed with old dung, thinking that this muft be 
a great advantage to the Vine. This is a great miftake. For 
as foon as the Vine flioots it roots, beyond this rich mixture, 

into 
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into the common fotl, which is many degrees poorer and cold- 
er, the roots, at it were) recoil and (hrink back at a coldnefs 
and poverty, they had not been ufed to, and the vegttation is 
ftopped, and the plant dwindles into poverty and barrenefs ; 
and if you examine the plant at bottom, you will find that in- 
ftead of extending its roots to their ufual length, it has fhot 
out a great number of fmall fibres like threads, which ex- 
tend no farther than the good mould, and theie being quite 
infufficient to anfwer the demands of nature, the plant perifties, 
or remains in an inaftive and barren ftate. Whereas, had theVine 
been planted in the common foil at firft, it would have met 
with no alteration, no fudden change to check its growth. 
This fliews that the foil ftiould be well mixed j and let me tell 
you once for all, that the Vine delights in a warm, comforta- 
ble, fruitful foil i but proves unfruitful and perifhes in a foil 
cold and barren. Yet a foil may be too rich, or made too 
rank by dung, and this extreme is alfo to be avoided. But to 
return to planting our Virnes, the holes being dug according 
to your mind, plant your Vine, fetting the foot forward from 
the ftake, and bend it a little, without cracking the bark, and 
bring it gently up againft the ftake, fo that one eye only re- 
mains above the furrace of the ground. J .et not the eye touch 
the ftake, but look from it. 1 hen mixing the eround weU 
together, throw i-t in and prefs it gently about the Vine, till 
the hole is almoft full, and throw the reft in lightly, without 
preffingj fo that it may rife up to the eye of the Vine, which 
ought to be about two inches above the common furface. By 
this means, the Vine will be preferved from drying winds ana 
the hot Sun, till it begins to grow. Some place tour or five 
paving ftones about the foot of the Vine, not fo clofe but that 
the roots may fhoot out between them, and thefe they fay, and 
I think with reafon, condenfe the air in hot dry feafons, and 
nourifli the Vine with moiilure, and cool and refrefh it when 
parched with exceflive heats. In the northern colonies, th4 
Vines (hould be planted on the fouth fide of the flakes, for the 
fake of the Sun : In the fouthcrn colonies, they (hould be 
planted on the north fide to avoid too great heat. The upper 
eyd only fiiould flioot out branches, from which the head of 
the Vine is formed. If any ftioots ftiould rife from below, 

S which 
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which fometimes is the cafe, the fooner they are removed the 
better, thefe are called fuckers,, and very much cxhauft the 
Vine. And thus you proceed till all be finifhed. 

When your Vines are all planted, if you have any cuttings 
remaining, plant them ina.nurfcryor along the north fide of 
your ftakes, for you will have occafion for them, as many 
of your Vines will mifcarry, and the fooner their places are 
fupplyed the bettet. If fome of your Vines do not ftioot till 
July, do not give them up, they may grow notwithftanding> 
I have had many, that have not (hot till Auguft,. and' yet have 
done well. And here let me tell yo.u that, the filling up all the 
vacancies, where the Vines have failed or mifcarried, is. abfo- 
lutely necefTary to be done as foon as pofiible, either thie fall 
after the Vines were planted, with plants, if. you have arty 
growing in your nurfery, which are beft planted as foon as the 
leaf is ralltn 5 or the next fpring, with cuttings, which is the 
beft fcafon for planting them ; for thelatter havmg no root fufFer 
greatly in the winter leafon, and if planted in the fall, moft of 
them perifli. If the vacancies fhould by any means be neglec- 
ted for three or four years, you will find it very difficult to raife 
thrifty and flourilhing Vines in fuch places afterward •, becaufe 
by this time, the neighbouring Vines have fhot their roots all 
round the fpot, Vi^here the young Vine is to be planted, and 
will fo draw away the nourishment, and entangle the fmall ten<» 
der roots, that firft ihoot from ir, that it will not be able to 
ihoot forward and fiourifh. Some, for this reafon, plant two 
cuttings in a hole, leaft one fhould mifcarry. To this the chief 
objeftion is, that hereby the regularity and uniformity of your 
Vineyard is hurt, many, of the Vines {landing out of rank and 
file. For a well regulated Vineyard refembles a fine regiment 
under proper and exad difcipline. Jf fome of yaur Vines prove 
weak the firft fummer, and do not recover ftrcngth the fecond 
fymmer, though manured and cultivated well, root them outj 
for they very feldom are worth raifinej and plant healthy Vines 
in their ttead, out of your nurfery 5 fo Ihall you have a healthy^, 
fiouriihing and well conftltuted Vineyard. 

By 
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By this time you fee the neceflity of having a fupply of 
young Vines from a nurfery, a circumftance that is by no 
means to be neglefted. 

In digging up the plants from your nurfery, be careful to "^Ij* ]"% 
take them up without wounding or bruifing the roots, and pi°„t;ng 
having a pail or fmall tub, half full of rich dung water, put young 
the plants, with the roots down, into that, fo fhall they be vines out 
preferved from the Sun and drying winds, which would foon oft^« 
parch and dry up thefe young tender roots and kill the Vine. """^ *'^^* 
When you have dug up about a dozen or tA^fenty plants, then 
proceed to planting, which muft be done in the following man- 
ner. Your holes being dug deep enough and fufficiently wide, 
for the roots to be fpread in at full length, throw in fome loofe 
earth, and fpread it over the bottom of the hole, and fix in 
your plant near the ftake, fo high that the little branches rife 
an inch or two above the furface of the ground. The roots, 
y^Ju will perceive, for the moft part grow in rows, one above 
another. The upper roots of all, which are called the day 
roots, muft be cut away j the under roots of all muft then be 
fpread at full length, and cover'd with earth, then the next 
muft be ferved in the fame manner, and fo on till all be rcaur 
larly extended and covered. This is purfuing of nature, which 
in thefe cafes, is generally the beft direftor. So Ihall the earth 
be well fettled about the roots, and the Vines in the fpring 
will grow and flourifti, as if they had not been moved or tranf- 
planted. If a fervant, or even a gardener be left to manage 
this work, they will be apt, as I have often fecn, to fet the 

Elant in the hole, in a carelefs manner, with all the roots 
uddled together, and fo cover it with earth. This is fo con- 
trary to the order of nature, and to common fenfe, that the dif- 
ference is plainly feen without farther explanation •, and indeed 
moftofthemilcarriages in life are owing to inattention suid 
carelefsiiefs. 

Your Vines being all planted as above direAed, and the 
Vine cuttings, with one eye only above ground, and that al- 
moft covered with light earth, to preferve them from fuffering 
with heat and from drying winds till they begin to grow ; this 

S 2 upper 
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upper bud only will (hoot out branches, and the lower ones 
will throw out roots : And this is much better than to have 
two or three buds above ground, and branches growing from 
them all, which only fcrve to weaken the Vine, and to hinder 
the forming of a good head, which is the firft and chief point 
to be gained and well fecured. 

The cnl- We now proceed to the management of the Vine in its in- 
ture of fant fl-ate, upon which will very much depend the luccefs of 

Vines "WT* 1 

when your Vineyard. 

young. 

There arc but two ways of formmg and managing of Vines 
to advantage for Vineyards, by ftakes, or efpaliers. In ancient 
times, it was common for Vines to be wedded to trees, and 
they had the poplar, the afti, or the elm for their companions 
and fupports, but men foon difcovcred the great inconveniency 
ot following nature in this rcfpeft. They found, that thefe 
trees were difficult to raife in high dry grounds, where Vines 
were proper to be planted j that when they did grow, their 
roots were very much in the way of the Vines, and ot working 
the land, and alfo drew away too much of the ftrength of the 
ground 4 and they mounted the fruit fo high, that it became 
very difficult and took up a great deal of time to gather it, 
for which rcafons this method has long been laid afide. As for 
wall truit, the Vines that are fixed to walls muft be managed 
in the fame manner, as thofe which are defigned for efpaliers, 
that is, the head of the Vine is at firft formed about three feet 
fir6m the ground. Biit-this T fhall particularly explain, when 
I treat ofthe management of Vines for efpaliers. I Ihall begin 
then with the proper culture of Vinc« that are defigned for 
ftakes. 

In this cafe the head of the Vine is formed near the furface 
of the ground, as 1 have already more than once obferved ;. 
and this method is now generally praftifed throughout Wine 
countries, and indeed it is the only method proper for coun- 
tries, where the frofts in winter are fo hard as to hurt Vines, 
by which means the next year's crop is deftroyed. There is 
no way to prevent this, but by covering the Vines in winter, 

which 
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which cannot well be done, when Vines arc fixed upon frames 
or efpaliers, without great difficulty and labour, as well as 
dangei to the Vine. 

The firftfummer after the Vine is planted, you have no- Summer 
thing to do, but to tie up the little branches to the flakes with jj^g^g^ft 
a foft band, as foon as they are grown about a foot or fifteen year, 
inches long, which will fave them from being torn off by hard 
winds, which would endanger the Vine. Befides they grow 
the ftronger and the better for it, and are out of the way of the 
hoe, the plough and the harrow. You are alfoto keep the ground 
clean and free from weeds and grafs ; for they are great ene- 
mies to Vines. If the ground be kept mellow and loofe, your 
Vines will grow and fiourifli the better. If you have any litter, 
fliort ftraw and chaff, the fhives of broken hemp or fiax, the 
chaff of flax feed» the duft and chaff of buckwheat, and the 
flraw trod fine with horfes when it is dry, any or allot thefe 
fpread over your Vineyard after it is hoed or ploughed and har- 
rowed, will keep down the graft and weeds* keep the ground 
moifl and light, and will greatly preferv* the good foil from 
wafhjngaway. If this, be done the firfl three or four years, it 
irill greatly forward the Vines, bring the ground into good 
heart, and finely prepare it to produce good crops, by keep- 
ing it loofe, airy and light, in which Vines greatly delight. 

In the month of September, when the leaf begins to wither Fall culture 
and fall off, which is the belt time for trimming of Vines, as ** ^^ 
I have already obfervcd, cut down all the branches, to one '""' 
good bud each, and always remember that the lowermofl bud 
next the old wood, is called the dead eye, and is never reckoned 
among the good buds. When your Vines are thus trimmed, 
let a careful hand take away the dirt from the foot of the Vine, 
about four inches down, and cut away all the upper roots that 
appear above that depth. Thefe are called day roots, and 
mufl be taken away every fall, the firft three years. The befl 
wav is, not to cut them off clofe to the body of the Vine, but 
about a flraw's breadth from it, fo fhall they not be fo apt 
to grow again. Thefe upper or day roots greatly weaken the 
Vine, and hinder the lower roots from extending themfelves, 

and 
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and from firmly fixing themfelves below, on which greatly 
depend the ftrength, firmnefs and durablenrfs of the Vine, 
and alfo its fruitfulnefs. Befides by thefe roots running deep, 
the Vine is preferved from perifhing in long tedious droughts. 
Let the foot of the Vine be left open, after the day roots arc 
cut away, that it may dry and harden, till the hard frofts come. 
Then the holes are to be filled again, and the head of the Vine 
covered with chaff and Ihort ftraw mixed, or with bog hay, or 
fait hay, or with horfe litter, that is free from dung and grafs 
feeds ; for thefe ihould be carefully kept out of a Vineyard, 
which will fave the labour of rooting out the grafs that would 
fpring from them. Some cover the head of the Vine vsrith the 
ground when they fill up the holes j but this is wrong, 
it greatly endangers the Vine, as I have found by expe- 
rience, for I have loft many of them by this managtfment, 
before I difcovered the danger. The ground, in warm rains, 
moulds and rots the Vine. For the fame reafon, fufFer no 
dung to be among the ftraw, hay, or horfe litter, with which 
you cover your Vines. The heat of the dung, in warm rains 
or muggy warm weather, will mould and rot them ; the cool- 
er and dryer they are kept, the better. I have told you be- 
fore, and I now repeat it, (becaufe it is a work that muft by no 
means be negleded,) when you trim your Vines, if you find 
that any of them have mifcarried, which is ve^y common, plant 
others in their room immediately, if you have any plants of" 
the fame fort growing In your nurfery j if not, then do not 
delay to provide cuttings of the fame kind, and preferve them 
till fpring, as you were before direfted, and plant them in the 
vacant places, that your Vineyard may be full and compleat 
as foon as poftible, lo ftiall it grow and fiourifh the better. 

mmer Thb fecond fummcr you will find more branches Ihooting 

ulture from the heads of your Vines, than did the firft fummer ; and 

he fecond here the fkill of a Vigneron is neceflTary for forming tlie head of 

'"' a Vine in thebeft manner. Let the Ihoots grow, till they are 

ten or twelve inches long, then choole eight, that are flior< 

jointed and much of a fize, that grow on all fides of the Vine, 

and with your finger ftrike off all the refti If any one branch 

among the whole number, appears much more thrifty than 

the 
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the reft, you may perhaps be tempted to fave it ; but let not 
your eye Ipare it. It will only prove a thief and a robber. 
It will draw to itfelf the chief nourifhment of the Vine, and 
ftarve the red: of the branches, and after all will bear but little 
fruit. The fhort jointed branches, prove the beft bearers, and 
chefe (landing on all fides of the head, prcferve the Vine in full 
ftrength and vigor. For this reafon the rounder the head of 
thr Vine is formed^ the better. If the branches be fufFered to 
grow from one fide of the head,, the other fide fuffers greatly, 
and is apt to perifh. 

This year there fhould be two ttakes to a Vine, one on each 
fide, to faften the branches to, by this means they are fpread 
at adiftance from each other,, and grow the ftronger and bet- 
ter } the Sun, air, and winds come to every part j the wood 
ripens well, and the buds fill, and they arc the better prepared 
to become fruitful in due time. Whereas, when they are 
huddled altogether, and faftencd up to one ftake, they fufFer 
greatly for want of the Sun and air to dry them after rains^ 
mifts and heavy dews ; and in clofe muggy weather, they will 
mildew and rot. Let therefore the branches be -tied up 
fingly to the ftakes on each fide, with a foft band, as foon as 
they are long enough, leaft they be torn off by hard winds, 
which would ruin the Vine. I need not tell you again, chat 
your Vineyard is always to be kept clean and free from weeds 
and grafs} and the dryer the ground is, and the hotter the 
weather, the more efi^edtually they are deftroyed, by hoeing, 
ploughing and .harrowing. But remember never to meddle 
with your ground when it is wet, you do more hurt than good. 

This fecond fummcr your main branches Ihould be fuffcred 
to grow about five feet long, and then the ends of them muft 
be nipped off, in order to curb them, to keep them within 
proper bounds, and to hinder them from growino wild. The 
lateral or fecondary branches fhould be nipped off at the end, 
when they are abouta foot long, the nephews alfo (hould benip- 
ped off when they are about fix inches long. This is much bet^ 
ter, than the taking all thefe fmaller branches clean away, 
which is the praftice of fome, who are more nice than wife. 

For 
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For I have found, by experience, that, when thefe fecondary 
branches are clean taken away, the main branches fufFer ; they 
grow fiat, and appear diftorted ; which plainly fhews, that na- 
ture is deprived of fomething, that is effentially neceflary to her 
well being. It Is quite neceflary to nip off the ends of the 
main branches, when they are grown about five feet long. 
They grow the larger and ftronger, the wood ripens the better, 
the lower buds are well filled, and better prepared for the 
bearing of fruit. Befides it teaches the Vines to become recon- 
ciled to a low and humble ftate, it curbs their pride and am- 
bition, which is always to climb and mount up above every 
thing that is near them, and educates them to bear fruit with- 
in your reach. Some time after the tops of the -main branches 
are nipped off, they will fhoot out a fecond time, and then 
they generally throw out, from near the end, two branches in- 
ftead of one j fo prone is the Vine to fhoot and extend itfelf, 
thefe alfo muft be nipped off; at the fame time the lateral or 
fecondary branches muft be looked to and nipped off, if any of 
them are (hooting out anew. 

The fall In the fall of the year, as foon as the leaf begins to wither 
cukuK and fall off, which happens earlier or later, according to the 
the fecond ^gjjjjgp^ cut the branches down again to One good bud each, 
^"'^* and take away the earth round the heads of the Vines, as be- 
fore direfted, and cut away the day roots, and manage them 
juft in the fame manner as you did the fall before. Now as 
fonieof your forward Vines will bear fruit the third year from 
the planting, which is the next year, and as it is natural for 
you to defire fruit, and efpecially to know what fort of fruit, 
and how good, your different Vines will bear j to fatisfy your 
curiofity, I wj0uld advife you to fet afide two or three at moft, 
of each fort of your moft thriving Vines for that purpofe, and 
inftead of cutting down all their branches to one bud each, 
like the reft, leave two branches on each of thefe Vines, with 
two or three good buds each, which will Jhew fome fruit to 
your fatisfa<5tion. But be perfuaded to prevent the reft from 
bearing fruit till the fourth year, and the weaker Vines till the 
fifth year, and your Vineyard will make you ample fafisfadion, 
for this piece of felf denial. For it greatly weakens a Vine to 
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bear fruit when fo young •, and however fond moft men may 
be of cheir Vines bearing much fruit, the overbearing of Vines, 
is allowed on all hand , to hurt them greatly. To prevent 
which, in Wine councrics, where it is common to leafe out 
Vineyards to hulbandmen, whom they call Vignerons, they 
have very ftrift laws, obliging ihem ro leave four, fix, or eight 
bearing branches on a Vine, according to the age of the Vine- 
yard, the ftrength of the Vines, and the goodnefs of the foil, 
and according to the cuftom of different countries where good 
"Wines are held in repute, to prevent their hurting the Vines, 
and the reputation of their Wines. Thefe Vignerons are like- 
wife obliged, after three fruitful years, if fo many happen fuc- 
ceffivelv, to let their Vineyards relt one year without bearing 
fruit, that they may ha/c time to recruit and gather frefh 
ftrength. 

The third fummer you are to manage your Vines in the Summer 
fame manner you did the fecond, tying up all the branches to Sli'''"i[*j 
the (lakes, one above another j only of thofe Vines that are to 
bear fruit, the fruit bearing branches (hould be tied up above 
the reft, that the fruit may have the benefit ot the Sun, the 
air and winds, all which are neceflary, and confpire to bring 
the fruit to maturity ; and this fhoula always be the praftice. 
This year a third (lake is provided, which in the fpring is drove 
downjuft on the north fide of the Vine, upon a line with the 
reft, tor order fake. To this flake the branches that bear fruit, 
there being but.few of them, will be beft faftened, becaufe 
there will be the more room for the branches of referve, which 
are to bear fruit the next year, to be dillindlly faftened to the 
fide ftakes. Thefe branches of referve are now of great ini- 
portance to the owner, as the next crop will depend upon the 
right management of them. They are, therefore, to be care- 
fully tied up at proper diftances, to the fide ftakes, that they 
may grow well, that the wood may ripen, and that the buds 
may be well filled. "When the) are grown about five feet long, 
the ends muft be nipped off", the lateral branches kept fhort, 
and the nephews reftrained, ir the) grow too long, fo (hall the 
main branches appear full and round, and in a natural, healthy 
and flourifhing (lat&i whereas, if they are all tied up to one 
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flake, as is the praftice with fome people, the wood remains 
green and fpungy, and does not ripen, the buds do not fill 
well i and where the band is, all the branches mill dew and 
rot i which plainly fhews the badnefs of foch management. 
As to the few Vines that bear fruit this fummer, let the ftuit 
bearing branches be nipped off five joints above the fruit, and 
let the fide branches and nephews be kept ihort as above di- 
reflied ; fo Ihall the fruit come to perfeftion. 

Fall culture In the fall of this third fummer, preferve two of the beft Ihort 
^^ar'*^"*^ jointed branches of referve, one on cacft fide of the head of the 
* Vine, for bearing fruit the next year : The refl: cut down to 
one good bud each. If fome of your Vines be very ftrong and 
flourifhing, you may preferve four branches for bearing fruit, 
but by no means more, one on each quarter of the Vine, fo 
Ihall they bear fruit the better. As to the l)ranches on the 
few Vines, that bore fruit this year, they muft be cut down to 
one good bud each j for the fame branch muft never be fuffered 
to bear fruit fwo years running, unlefs you fall fhort of 
branches of referve, in that cafe you muft do what neceffity 
requires, and let the old branch bear a fecond time, but they 
feldom or never bear fo large clutters, nor fo fair fruit. On 
thefe Vines, that bore fruit this year, not above two branches 
on each, fhould be kept for bearing fruit the next year, fo 
ihall you preferve their ftrength from being exhaufted when 
young ; they will laft the longer, and bear fruit the more 
plentifully hereafter. The reft of the management is the fame 
with that of the laft year ; only fome time in the latter end of 
November orfomewhat later, if the hard weather keeps off, a 
fmall long trench on each fide of the Vine, is dug with a hoe, 
and the branches that are kept for bearing fruit, are la'd down 
gently into them, without forcing them, fo as to crack them, 
or fplit the bark, or ftrain the wood too hard, and muft be co- 
vered over with the earth. If any part appears above ground, 
it muft be well covered with ftraw, bog or fait hay, and indeed 
if the whole that are buried were alfo covered in the fame man- 
ner, with ftraw, &c, it would be beft ; for the branches being 
ot an elaftic nature, they are very apt, upon the thawing ot the 
ground, to rife with their backs above the ground, and remain 
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expofed to the weather, fo that your crop may be loft notwith- 
ftanding your trouble, which a fmall covering of ftraw or hay 
will prevent. If any of them ftiould befo ftitfand ftubborn as 
not to bend down, then bind llraw round them and the ftake. 

In the fpring of the fourth year, the branches that have Culture of 
been preferved for bearing fruit, muft be carefully trained up [n^j^""' 
to the fide flakes, the higher the better ; and the branches bearing 
that ftioot out from the head this fpring, which are called tlate. 
branches - of rcferve, and are defigned to bear fruit the next 
fucceeding year, muft be tied up to the flakes below the fruit 
bearing branches, and one or two to the middle ftake, if there 
is room, for often times the fruit bearing branches, occupy 
the middle as well as the fide flakes, and elpecially in a plen- 
tiful year The management of the Vine in its bearing ftate, 
calls for a clofe and particular attention. Some gentlemen, 
and thoie who have written befl upon this fubjcift, recommend 
the taking away all the lateral or fecondary branches and the 
nephews, clofe to the body of the fruit bearing branch, and to 
leave only the main leaves of that branch, thinking, by this 
method, that all the nouriftiment of the Vine is thrown into 
the fruit, rhey alio order the top of the branch to be taken 
off, within three joints of the uppermoft clutter of Grapes. 
Others again are for following nature, and fuffer all the 
branches to extend themfelves as they will. Thefe I look up- 
on ro be, two extremes, and think that a middle way, is every 
way befl, moft rational and fafcfl. The lateral branches, the 
leaves and nephews arefuppofed by naturalifts to draw off and 
perfpire the crude and thin juices and to hinder them from en- 
tering and fpoiling the fruit, and alio ferve as lungs for refpi- 
ration ; the circulation of the air through all the parts being 
neceflary to vegetation, and for bringing the fruit to perfedt 
maturity. That this is fo, or how it is, I am not fo well ac- 
quainted with the operations of nature, as to determine; but 
this I know, that when thefe fmaller branches are taken clean 
away, the main branches inflead of growing round, full and 
plump, which is their natural flate, become broad, flat and 
diftorted, and have an unnatural appearance. Befides thefe 
branches, when kept within proper bounds, ferve to Ihade the 
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fruit from the fcorchlng rays of the Sun, and to fcreen them 
from violent winds, from hail and beating rains, from damps 
and fogs and cold nights dews, which are all injurious to the 
fruit, as well as the cold dry north-eaft winds, and the cold 
driving north-eaft ftorms. But let not this lead us into the 
other extreme, tor if the Vine be left to herfelf, and all be fuf- 
fered to grow, Ihe will run wild, and ruin all by her own ex- 
cefs. This is the method of managing Vines when the head 
is formed near the ground, which is now pradtifed in moft Vine 
countries in Vineyards, (except fome parts of France, where 
they are ftill fondof efpaliers,) and this method muft be con- 
tinued as long as the Vines laft, which moll writers do affirm, 
will be above a hundred y^ars* As to the management of Vines 
in gardens, againft walls, and for forming of ftiady places, and 
many other ways to pleafe the humour and phantafy of the 
owner, that is not to be regarded, it has no relation to Vine- 
yards, 

A new me- Here I would propofe a new method of managing Vines, 
thod of jj^g heads of which are formed near the ground, by way of 
and form- trial;. I have not yet made the experiment, if it Ihould anfwer, 
ing the it would fave a good deal of trouble, and be more fecure 
heads pro- againft the feverities of the weather v I have been told that it 
pofedfor jg jj^g praftice of fome to cut all the branches down, and to 
truft to new ftioots for bearing of fruit ; and I have read the 
fame account in a treatife publifhed by James Mortimer, Ei'q; 
Fellow of the Royal Society, in the year 1707, but thefe ac- 
counts are fo vague, fo general and fuperficial, without 
entering minutely into any particulars, that I could have no 
dependence upon them ; nor could any man form a judgement 
of the manner of doing it. However from thence 1 have 
taken the hint, and fliall now propoie a mctjiod v;hich may be 
worthy of trial. In the fall of the third year of the Vine's 
age, inftead of faving two or four branches for bearing fruit, 
cut down thefe to two buds each, and the reft cut down to 
one bud each -, the upper buds of thefe branches that have 
two buds, are defigned to bear fruit, this next year, the lower 
buds and the buds of all the reft are defigned for fruit the 
year after, and therefore if any fruit ftiould appear upon them, 
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they muft be taken away as foon as the clufters appear j in the 
fall of the fourth year, cut all the branches that have born fruit 
clean away, and leave thofe that did not bear fruit ', and then 
according to the ftrength of the Vine, cut as many of thefe 
down to two buds, as you think your Vine ought to bear, 
and cut the reft down to one bud, always remembring that 
the branches that have but one bud, and the under bud of 
thofe that have two, are to bear no truit. When your Vines 
come to be ftrong and able to bear it, cut down all the 
branches to two buds, and then you will have eight bearing 
branches in one year, which are quite enough for the ftrongeft 
Vines ; however if you have a mind to ftrain your Vines, and 
to try how much they will bear, you may then cut as many 
branches as you think fit down to three buds, two of which 
may bear fruit, while the under buds are l<.ept for branches of 
referve. In the fall, all the fruit bearing branches are cut 
clean away. If this method Ihould fucceed to your mind, and 
you think it preferable to the method firft laid down, I mean 
that of preferving branches of referve to be laid down and 
covered in winter, which is the German method, and the ge- 
neral praftice of the Rhine, &c, then in order to bring your 
older Vines into this method, cut down the fruit bearing 
branches to one bud the firft year, and the branches of referve 
you may cut down to two or three buds each, as you think 
your Vines are able to bear it. In this you form your judg- 
ment, from the ftrength of your Vine, the goodnefs of your 
foil, the diftance of your Vines from one another, and the 
quantity of fruit they have born the three preceeding years : 
for Vines, as well as men, muft have time to reft and recruit, 
if you mean them to laft, and to return to their work with 
vigour. 

Now tor the covering of thefe Vines in the winter feafon, I 
would advife a handful of foft hay, that is free from grafs- 
feeds, to be laid on the head of the Vine, and a flight box 
made of rough cedar boards, or of pine^ (which any fervant 
may make, only let the top piece cover the whole,) be put 
over the head, which will be a fafe and fufficient covering. 
Otherwife a fmallftieafof ftraw, bound well round the ftake, 
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and tlie bottom brought handfomely all round the head of the 
Vine, and fccured by a band from blowing open, will do very 
well. The Vines Ihould not be covered till hard weather is rea- 
dy to kz in, and they Ihould be dry when covered. 

General Before I proceed to the management of Vines for the 
diredions frame or efpalier, it will be neceflary to acquaint you with 
fome things of a general nature, which you will find worthy 
of notice. 



About 
triming 
vines. 



When Vines are trimed in the fall, which they ought to 
be as foon as the Vintage is over, or as loon as the leaf withers 
and fails off, they leldom bleed, and never io as to hurt thtm. 
If Vines have been neglcfted and not tnmcd in the fall, and 
this work muft be done in the fpring, let it be done in Fe- 
bruary, if good weather happens, or early in IVIarch. It it be 
done later, they will -bleed too much, and endanger the crop. 
Searing the wound, as foon as it is made, with a hot iron, ic 
is laid, and 1 think with realbn, will prevent the bleeding. 
In triming, keep about two inches from the bud, or half way 
between bud and bud : fo fhail the upper bud that is left be 
free from danger. The rule is, to cut Hoping upward, on the 
oppofite fide to the bud, that the Aope may carry off the tears 
from the eye, bur I never found this any kind of fecurity to 
the eyes below. If therefore fearing every wound with a hot 
iron be thought too much trouble, the only remedy, befides 
that, which 1 have yet been able to difcover, is, to wafli the 
branches that are wounded and bleed, and efpecialiy the buds, 
v/ith a rag dipped in warm water, without touching the wound, 
whidi in 8 or ID days will ftop of itielf ; the liquor forming a 
ftiffjeiley upon the wound, like coagulated blood, and drying 
by degrees, heals up the wound. The wailiing muft be de- 
ferred till they have done bleeding. Unlefs this is done, the 
eyes below will be in danger of being blinded. I-^cr fo gluti- 
nous is the fap, that it binds up the bud it reaches, fo that the 
leaves cannot open and unfold at the time of vegetation. In 
cutting off large limbs from old Vines, it fometimes happens 
that ants fall upon the pith, eat their way in, and make a hol- 
low. 
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Jow, whtre the waler fettles and rots it. In this cafe the reme- 
dy is, to cut fuch branches clofe down to where it is folid and 
green, and it will bark over and heal. 

It is common for large buds to (hoot out two or three The nom- 
branches each. One only on each fhould be fufFered to grow > ber of 
if you expeft fruit on them, be not in a hurry to ftrike them 
off, till you know which is mod fruitful, and fave that. Vines 
that are clofe planted in a Vineyard, cannot be expefted to 
bear fo much fruit, as fingle Vines, or as thofe that are plant- 
ed at a diftance. Their roots are too mucVi confined, fo that 
they cannot gather nourifhment in fo fmall a compafs of 
ground, to fupport and bring to perfeftion a large quantity of 
fruit J and this is a fufficient reafon for re ftraining them, and 
for limiting the number of bearing branches, if you mean to 
make good Wine, to keep your Vines in full vigour and to 
preferve them for many years. Befides the deficiency is fully 
made up, by a greater number of Vines ; and the planting 
them clofe, enables you the better to keep them low and with- 
in proper bounds. 

Vines that bear black or red Grapes generally fhoot forth a 
greater number of branches, and more vigorous than thofe that 
bear white Grapes, and therefore the latter require more cau- 
tion in triming, and more care in the cultivation and ma- 
nagement of the foil, that it be kept clean and in good heart. 

When Vines have been covered with earth during the win- Time of 



terfeafon, let them not be uncovered in the fpring, till the 
hard frofts are over, and then let it be done in a fair, warm, 
drying day, that they may dry before night, for if they fhould 
freeze before they are dry, it would greatly hurt, if not ruin 
the crop. 



uncover- 
ing vines 
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The head of the Vine, properly fpeaking, when it is form-.^°™ing » 



ed near the ground, is compofed of the but ends of the 
branches, that are cut down to one good bud each, which 
ought to be eight at leaft in number. Thefe branches, the 
fecond year of the Vine's growth, fhoot from the folid wood 
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chiefly, and then is the critical time to prepare fof forming a 
proper head to a Vine } therefore preferve eight of the beft 
Ihort jointed branches, that grow on all fides of the Hock, and 
much of a fize, and thefe mu^t be carefully tied up fingly to 
the ftakes, that the buds may fill well, and that the wood may 
ripen, on which greatly depends the future fuccefs of your 
Vineyard, as this is the foundation of the whole. It more 
than eight branches have grown from the head, the reft muft 
be ftruck off with the finger. If one of the branches outgrows 
the reft and appears more flourifhing, that in particular muft 
be ftruck off. For if fuffered to grow, it will rob the reft of 
their due proportion of nourifliment, and ruin the Vine. Fight 
branches are i'ufficient for a thrifty young Vine, four of which 
are intended for bearing fruit, when that time comes, and the 
Other four are defigned for branches of referve. The third 
year, which is the Hrft year of iheVinc's bearing, the lowermoft 
good bud on the bearing branches, will produce one or two 
clufters of Grapes each. The fourth year, two or three of the 
lowermoft buds will bear fruir, and after that five or fix of the 
lower buds will bear fruit, but feldom more; fo (hall you have 
five or fix branches, growing from each bearing branch, pro- 
ducing fruit, which makes twenty or four and twenty bearing 
branches upon one Vine, and each of thefe branches yielding 
two three or more clufters, according to the fruitfulnefs of the 
year, and the due cultivation of your Vineyard. 

Nay if your Vines are well chofen, as I have diredted, and 
properly cultivated, and your loil kept clean and well improv- 
ed, you ftiall, in a fruitful year, fee fome of the fecondary 
branches and even the tendrils bearing fruit. This happened 
to fome of my Vines in the year 1767. I had four iucceflive 
crops hanging on (everal of my Vines at one and the fame time, 
one under another, which I fhewed to feveral gentlemen, who 
admired, and were furprized at fuch a produftion : But I took 
away all but the firft crop, leaft my Vines might be too much 
weakened by over bearing. I mention this to (hew what na- 
ture will do in a favourable year, under proper management. 
And here I muft remark, that the greater the Vintage, the 
better the Wine, but a meagre thin crop produces thin weak 
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Wines, wKich require dexterity and art to make them fit for 
ufe ; but this I Ihall inftruft you in, when I come to the 
making of Wine. 

In tranfplanting Vines or trees of any kind, I have by long Tranf- 
experience found, that removing them in the fall, after the P.'*""''S 
leaf is fallen, is much furer and fafer, than doing it in the ' 
fpring. For if trees are well ftaked, fo as to ftand firm againft 
hard winds, the ground will be fo well packed about the roots, 
that they will grow in the fpring, as if they had not been re- 
moved, and are in no danger, if a dry feafon Ihould happen, 
efpccially it fomc horfe litter or old hay be thrown round them 
in the fpring, fo as not to touch the ftem. Whereas if they 
are removed in the fpring, and a drought fucceeds, before the 
ground be well fettled about the roots, many of them will 
mifcarry. 

As Vines are beft planted upon rifmg grounds to prevent Toprevent 
too much wet, and as it is neccflary to keep the foil loofe and <l»efoiloa 
mellow, it thereby becomes the more liable to walhing away of hill" 
by hard rains, which muft be a great injury to a Vineyard 5 from be- 
now if by any means fo great an inconveniency might be avoid- ing 
ed, it would be a great point gained, and therefore it very wafhed 
welldeferves our attention : For it is no fmall coft and labour *^^^" 
to renew the foil, that is fometimes carried off by fudden floods 
of rain. I have tried feveral ways to prevent this evil, fo as 
neither to injure the Vines, nor hurt the crop. The following 
method, where a perfon has the conveniency, I find to be the 
moft effeftual. Lay broad flat flones, not exceeding two 
inches in thicknefs, clofe along the lower fide of the Vines, 
after the ground has been made loofe and mellow. Thefe 
ftones being broad, and not very heavy, do not prefs hard 
upon the roots of the Vines, nor pack the ground too clofe. 
They refleft great heat up to the Vine and fruit, which helps 
to bring it to full maturity -, they preferve the foil from walh- 
ing away, they keep the ground moift in the drieft times, and 
hinder too much wet from penetrating down to the roots near 
the head of the Vine, which chiefly occafions the burfting of 
the Grape*, when they are near ripe, after a Ihower of rain. To 
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prevent this evil, is one reafon for cutting away the day roots, 
which extend themfelves along near the furface of the ground. 
But where fuch flatftones are not eafy to be had, I would re- 
commend (tion ftraw mixed with chafF, the fliives of flax and 
hemp, £he chaff of flax feed, which is alfo an excellent manure, 
old half rotted fall hay, or bog hay, free from grafs feeds, 
fpread thin between the rows •, ifit be fpread thick, it keeps 
the ground too long wet and cold in the fpring, which retards 
or keeps back the growth of the Vines. Thelc I have expe- 
rienced to be profitable, and very much to hinder the foil from 
wafliing away. On the fide of ftecp grounds, of hills and 
mountains, ftones in proportion to the defcent, or logs of 
wood, where fl:ones are not to be had, muft be laid along the 
lower fide of ihe Vines, to keep the foil from wafliing away, 
which otherwife it will do, to the great damage, if not the ruin 
of your Vineyard, and therefore when you begin a Vineyard, 
remember that this is one, and an cflTential part of the coft, 

The fite of A ViNEYARD will thrive the better, and the crops will be 
* ^\"*" more fure, if it be well fcreened, by fome good fence, buii- 
"^^ ' dings, mountain, or thick cops of wood at a fmall difl:ance, 
from thofe points that lie to the north of the eafl-, and to the 
north of the north-wefl: ; the winds from thofe quarters, in 
the fpring of the year, being very unfriendly to Vines. But 
then a Vineyard fhould be quite open to all the other points of 
the compafs. For Vines delight much in an open> clear, pure 
warm air, free from cold damps, fogs, miflis, and from con- 
denfed air, arifingfrom bogs, fwamps, and wet clay grounds, 
and from large trafts of neighbouring woods. The north welt 
winds, indeed are rather advantageous to a Vineyard : For 
although in America, they are extremely cold in winter, and 
occafion fcvere frofts, yet as the Vines are then covered, they 
do them no harm. Befides thofe winds are generally drying 
and feldom bring wet ; in the fpring and fummer they are al- 
ways cool, and I find by long exf>€rience that they are quite 
necelTary, to brace up, harden and confirm the leaves and ten- 
der new fhot branches of all trees and vegetables, which other- 
wife remain languid and weak. 

There 
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There are three feafons when careful and experienced Vig- 
nerons deny accefs to their Vineyards, firft when the ground 
is wet, becaufe then the weight of a man preffes down and 
packs the earth too clofe and hard upon the roots of the Vines. 
Secondly, v/hen the Vines are in bloflbm, becaufe if they are 
then difturbed by handling, fhaking or rubbing againll them, 
the farina or fine dull that is formed on the bloflbm, which 
impregnates or gives life to tlie fruit, is Ihaken off and the 
fruit mifcarries. Thirdly, when the fruit grows ripe, becaufe 
the temptation is too ftrong to withftand, and people will 
pluck off the faireft ripeft Grapes, which Vignerons do fay is 
an injury to the whole bunch ; be that as it may, it certainly 
is a great injury to the owner, for the faireftripeft Grapes make 
the richeft and fineft flavoured Wines. 

I NOW pafs on to the management of Vines upon efpaliers : Method of 
But then you are to remember that, the training up of Vines managing 
to thefe frames, is only fit for the fouthern or warmer climates, ej-paiier*^ 
where the winter frofls are not fo fevere, as in our more nor- 
thern regions -, for as they are to ftand expofed to all wea- 
thers, the germ or bud, from which the Grapes do fpring, are 
apt to be chilled and deflroyed by the feverity of a Iharp fea- 
fon, and efpecially by moift flicking fnows freezing hard on 
the branches. 

The firft year the young Vines are trimmed and managed in Firft year. 
the fame manner you have been before diredled. 

The fecond year, when they always fhoot forth a greater Second 
number of branches, is the time for making choice of the beft y^"- 
branches for flandards. Set apart, therefore, two of the befl 
fhort jointed branches, on each Vine, for that purpofe, that 
you may be fecure of one, in cafe the other fhould fail, as 
thefe branches when young, are fubjcd to many accidents : 
So fhall you Hand a fair chance of having fruitful Vines ; for all 
Vignerons well know, that Vines fhoot'fbrth more barren and 
unfruitful branches, than fruitful ones, therefore, as expe- 
rience hath taught them, they always fet apart Ibort jointed 
branches for bearers, becaufe thefe ieldom fail yielding much 
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iruit ; all the reft of the branches you ftrike off with your fin- 
ger : Again, would you ftill more effeftually avoid barren 
Vines, if you have it in your power, choofe your Vine cuttings 
for planting, from fruitful Vines; not only fo, but choofe 
fruit bearing branches, that grow from the teeming part of 
the Vine, that is as near the head and flioulders as poffible, and 
then if you cullivate them well, you ftiall be fure of having 
fruitful Vines ; and this, let me tell you, is gaining a very 
grand and effencial point : I have here repeated this inftruftion, 
that you may not negledt it, nor mifs ot fo great an advantage. 

HAViNa thus chofen two branches for ftandards, train them 
upas ftrait as you can, one on each fide of the ftake: When 
they are grown about fifteen inches long, bind them gently 
with a foft band to the ftake -, for they are then yet very 
tender : And as they grow longer bind them a fecond and 
a third time j and when they are grown up to the top of the 
ftake, which muft be five feet high, nip ofl^ the ends, and they 
will grow the thicker and ftronger.When you have taken away 
the tops of the Vine flie will try to recover herfelf, and will 
Itoot out two branches at the top inftead of one; but thefe you 
muft alfo nip off, and keep fliort, but take away none of the 
lateral branches or nephews till you coine to trim them in the 
fall, only nip them off to keep them within proper bounds. In 
the fall when the Vine leaves begin to wither and fall, cut 
away one of thefe ftandards from each Vine, clofe to the ftock, 
leaving fuch as you beft like, which is now out of danger, and 
trim away from her all the branches and nephews, and cut off 
her top within 'three feet and a half of the ground ; leave four 
buds at the top, and cut off all the ends of the buds below 
them; all thefe wounds will be healed before the hard wea- 
ther comes on, which fliould not be over fevere where efpaliers 
are ufcd ; the two upper buds will be the arms of the Vine, 
the two lower buds will be the flioulders, and juft under thefe 
the Vine is fattened to the efpaliers, and is cidled the head of 
the Vine., Now it requires the greateft flcill of the moft ex- 
perienced Vigneron to manage and cultivate Vines thus edu- 
cated and trained up to efpaliers ; and therefore they are more 
fit for gentlemen's gardens and theVineyards of rich men, who 
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canafFdrd theexpence ofthefe frames, and to employ Vignci- 
rons to manage Vines in this manner, in order to obtain the 
richeft Wines, than for common men and men of fmall for- 
tunes, who muft chiefly manage ihefe affairs with their own 
hands, and for whofe fakes I have taken the pains to write 
this treatife ; but that I may do honor to the rich and gpeat, 
and (hew them that refped, which I think due to their diftinc- 
tion and high ftations, I will proceed and give fuch inftruftions 
as fhall anfwer their expedtations ; but then I muft beg leave to 
guard them againft pretenders to this art, for there are pe- 
dants, and not a few, among Vine dreffers, as well as among 
men of letters. The grcateft difficulty, as experienced Vig- 
nerons know, is fo to manage a Vine, as to keep her within 
the height and compafs of a frame, and yet to caufe her to bear 
fruit plentifully. 

The third fummer the efpaliers being regularly fet up fix Thirdyear. 
feet high, in a line with the Vines, the pofts being of fome 
lafting wood as of red cedar, locuft or of mulberry, which are 
cheapeft in the end, or for want of thefe, of good thrifty chef- 
nut, that is not worm eaten-, and being firmly fixed in the 
ground, in the middle fpace between Vine and Vine, and the 
rails, being four in height, well nailed to the pofts, and placed 
on the north fideof the Vines, the lowermoft about three feet 
from the ground, or juft below the lowermoft bud on the Vine, 
the Vine muft- be fattened with a foft yet ftrong band to a ftake 
firmly fixed down near the foot of the Vine, and fattened to 
the frame, near the lower rail, the four buds rifing above it. 
When thefe buds fhoot forth their branches, they muft be regu- 
larly trained up to the rails above, and fattened to them with 
a loft band •, as foon as they are long enough to reach the firft 
above them, they muft be faftened to that, and fo to the next, 
&c. as they grow ; and this muft be done by a careful hand, 
becaufe thefe branches, at firft, are very tender •, if they 
fhould be neglefted, till they are grown longer before they are 
tied, they will be in great danger of being torn ofl^ by hard 
winds, to the great damage of the Vine. When the branches 
are grown up to the top of the frame, the ends muft be nipped 
off even with it, and when from the tops they fhoot forth again, 
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theymoftagain be nipped off and kept down even with the 
frame, and this not fo much for beauty and order fake, but 
that they may be properly educated and taught to be humble 
and keep within the limits affigned them. The lateral branches 
and nephews alfo muft be kept within proper bounds and not 
fuffered to grow too long, tor fomeofthefe fide branches will 
ileal away to a great length, and rob the Vine of her ftrength. 
If any fruit ftiould appear this third year, which may happen, 
let it be taken away, as foon as it appears, and your felt-de- 
nial {hall be amply rewarded the fucceeding year ; For it 
greatly weakens a Vine to bear fruit fo young. Befides not 
only the durablenefs, but the fruitfulnefs of Vines, very much 
depends upon the proper culture of them when young. 

In the fall of this third year, the lateral branches and ne- 
phews muft be carefully cut away from the main branches, fo 
as not to hurt, or rub againft the lower buds, with the back 
of the knife, which is frequently done, by cutting off the 
branches too near the germ or bud. For if the thin bark, that 
covers the bud, be rubbed off, under which is a foft warm gar- 
ment oi cotton, to preferve it from violent colds, the wet gets 
in, freezes and deftroys the germ. The four main branches, 
that fprung from the four buds, mud now be cut down to two 
good buds each ; the lower bud, next the old wood is never 
looked upon as a good bud, it is called a dead eye, or barren 
bud ; becaufe it bears no truit, at leaft not the firft year of its 
growth : And yet notwithftanding you will be obliged fome- 
times to make ufe oi it, as I fhall prefently fhew. In cutting 
ofFche main branches, cut (lanting upward, lb that the wound 
appears in the fhape of the nail or a man's finger, and let the 
flope be on the oppofite fide of the bud, that if it ftiould 
weep, the tears may drop free of the bud ; this is the rule, 
but I have given my opinion on this precept before, to which 
I refer you. In cutting, approach not too near the bud, that 
is left, but keep at two inches diftance from it, leaft you en- 
danger it, by letting ia the cold air and wet upon it, before 
the wound can heal. 

The 
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Thb chief point, in managing thefe Vines, is, the providing 
branches of relerve for recruiting the arms in fuch manner, as 
to confine the Vine within the compafs of your frame j for if 
you raife new arms from the old ones, your Vine will foon out- 
fhoot the frame. You muft, therefore, feek for new arms 
irom the Ihoulders : If a branch grows in a proper place, any 
where between the arms and the head, and happens to be 
broken, clip it into a thumb, that is, cut it down to two or 
three good buds, as foon as you difcover it, and this is called 
a keeper, and very well fupplies the place of a branch of re- 
ferve. Sometimes you will be glad to make ufe of the half 
flarvcd branch, that fprings from the dead eye beforemention- 
ed }. nay fometimes you are drove to the neceflity of nurfing 
up a Imall bud of two leaves, or a knob or wart for that pur- 
pofe i and when none of thefe arc to be found, you muft 
wound the Vine in a proper place, fomewhere about the Ihoul- 
ders, with a bodkin or fharp pointed inftrument, in two or 
three places, from whence it is ufual for a branch to fhoot, if 
it be done fometime in the fpring : But if all fhould fail, you 
then will be obliged to raife your frame higher, and make ufe 
of fome of the branches, that grow o\it of the arms, the 
nearer to the Ihoulders, the better : But if you have been 
drove to this necefTity before, and your frame has been already 
railed to a fufEcient height, there then remains no remedy but 
a defpcrate one, fince the difeafe is become defperate, that is, 
to cut fuch Vines down even with the ground, and from thefe 
flumps frefh fhoots will fpring and bear fome fruit, the fecond 
year after, if a proper choice be made : They mufl be cut 
when you trim your Vines. 

If any fruit fliould appear on any of the branches, that grow 
from the fhoulders, which is often the cafe, let them be taken 
away as foon as they appear, for thefe being branches of re- 
fcrve, they are defigned to bear fruit the fucceeding year, the 
arms only are to bear fruit the prefent year : Thefe diredions 
will ferve for the fourth, the fifth, and the fucceeding years. 

In the fall of this third year, I have above direfted you to 
cut- the four nmin branches, that grew from the four buds, 
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down to two good "buds each, but this is defigned for the 
ftrong Vines only -, thofe that are weak, muft be cut down to 
one good bud, each branch, fo fhall ihey flourilh and gather 
Itrength the better, and if any fruit fliould appear on the weak 
Vines the fourth or even the fifth year, Itiike them off as 
foon as they appear, and they will afterwards make you 
ample fatistadtion for this prudent management ot them when 
young and weak i and once for all be perfuaded not to over- 
load young Vines with fruit •, if from a fondnefs to outdo your 
neighbour, you run into this error, your Vines will pine and 
be at a ftnnd, and will not recover for fome years j and then 
your neighbour, who has cultivated his Vines with more pru- 
dence and caution, will triumph in his turn, with greater 
rcafon, and with much greater advantages. 

p , The fourth year when you trim your Vines in the fall, you 

year. "^^y cut the arms down to one good bud each, inflead of 
taking them clean away, for the Vines being yet young and 
low, thefe two buds will in a manner become part of the 
fhoulders, being fb near them -, theie will bear fruit the next, 
which is the fifth year ; and then you can fave the two lower 
buds, that grew on the branches that fprung from the Ihoulder, 
for branches of referve, by taking away the fruit as foon as 
they appear, and thefe will bear truit the year after j fo fhall 
you have four branches bearing fruit the fifth year, which is 
quite fufiicient. 

The fixth year you may have three good buds on each 
branch for bearing fruit, and the fcventh year you may have 
four buds on each branch, which will make eight bearing 
branches, which are thought by the bcfl judges to be quite 
fufficient for the flrongcft Vines, if you mean to make good 
Wine J and to this number Vignerons are generally confined. 

Vines that are defigned for efpaliers, muft be planted fur- 
ther afunder than thofe, that are intended for flakes -, for as 
they rife much higher with the ftem, they require more nou- 
rifhment, and more room to extend their roots ; ten feet is by 
no means too much : twelve would be better : Suetonius, a 
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learned man, well known to men of letters, made this remark 
as he travelled through the Wine countries, that the farther 
Vines were planted from each other, the better he found the 
Wine. 

One general rule is neceflary to be laid down, in order to 
give young Vine-dreffers, a clear idea of the nature and 
manner of triming Vines, which is very apt to puzzle young 
beginners •, know then, that the young wood, that grew this 
year, muft be preferved for bearing fruit the next year, and 
thole branches, that did not bear fruit, are better for the 
purpofe, than thofe that did bear fruit ; and for this reafon, 
you are above direfted to ftrike off, with your finger, the 
young clufters, as foon as they appear, from thofe branches, 
which you relerve for bearing fruit the fucceeding year. When 
I mention a branch, I mean a main branch of young wood, 
not a fide or lateral branch, that grows upon thefe young main 
branches. 

When the arms have born fruit, they are cut clean away in 
the fall of the year, as foon as the Vintage is over, provided 
you have branches of refervc, growing on the ftioulders, to 
fupply their places : But if you have been fo unlucky, as to 
have failed in thefe, notwithftanding all your attempts to pro- 
cure them i you muft then do what neccflity requires, and cut 
the arms down to two, three, or four good buds each, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of the Vine ; but then remember, not to 
fuffer any fruit to grow on the branches, that fpring from the 
lower bud on each old arm, thefe being now abfolutely necef- 
fary for branches of referve, in order to recruit the arms the 
next year. According to thefe rules you conftantly proceed 
with Vines on efpaliers. 

As fome of our fouthern colonies have a hot fandy foil, and Direflions 
are fubjeft to great heats and parching droughts, and thereby j^""" A'^^j,^ 
find it very difficult to raife and preferve Vines, fo as to be- colonies. 
come fruitful j I fhall here offer fome thoughts and direftions, 
■which I imagine moft likelv to fucceed in thefe parching hot 
countries i as I moft fmcerely wifti comfort and happinefs .to 
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every colbny on the continent, and that the whole may become 
as beneficial as poffible to the mother country. 

First then, I think it neceffary to (hade the young Vines 
the firft two or three years, during the hot dry feafons, by 
driving down firmly in the ground, branches of trees thick fee 
with leaves, on the fouth fide of the Vines j thefe are better 
than matts, or pieces of thatch work, as the air and winds can 
pafs more freely through them -, it will alfo be neceflary to 
water thefe young Vines twice a week, during the hot dry 
feafons, in the evening, that the water may have the whole 
night to foak down to the roots of the Vines to cool and refrefh 
them i the branches, in thefe hot countries, ftiould not be 
tied up to (lakes, but fliould be fuffered to run on the ground 
to fliade and keep it moift and cool. Thefe Vines muft be 
trimed in the fame manner,, as thofe which are defigned for 
Hakes, as foon as the leaf falls, or the vintage is over. The 
third year inftead of driving flakes down to fallen up the 
branches to them, let fliort crotches be drove down about fix 
foot afunder, and pretty ftrong poles laid acrofs upon them, 
fo that they may lie about fourteen inches from the ground^ 
and fo near to each other, that the branches of the Vines may 
conveniently run upon the poles without dipping down and 
running upon the ground j if the ends of the Vines fiiould run 
beyond the fides ot this bed of poles, they muft be turned in 
and confined to their proper bed ; becauie it will be neceflary 
to have a walk or path or two feet wide between bed and bed 
to regulate the Vint-s, to cut away the luxuriant fuckers, that 
rob the Vine and the bearing branches of their due nourlfh- 
ment, to gather in the Vintage and to trim the Vines. 

This bed of poles Ihould be fo placed, as to extend three 
feet on each fide of the row of Vines, fo that the rows of Vines 
ftanding eight feet afunder, there will be a path of two feet 
between row and row for the neceflary purpoles before-men- 
tioned. Particular care muft be taken, not to take away too 
many branches from thefe Vines, unlefs there fhould happen 
an uncommon wet feafon, nor to keep them too fliort, becaufe 
they are dafigncd to flude the ground as much as pofllble, in 
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order to keep it cool and moift, which is necefTary for the 
growth of the Vine, and for bringing the fruit to perfeftion ; 
but then in the beginning of Augvift, or about a month before 
the different forts of fruits begin to grow ripe, each in their 
proper time, you fhould take away the lateral branches and cut 
oflF the tops of the main branches, but this mull be done, not 
all at once, but by degrees, fome now, fome then, and that 
according to the drynefs or wetnefs of the feafon, for this mud 
be done to let in the Sun and the air, which, at this fealon of 
the year, become neceffary to bring the fruit to perfedt matu- 
rity ; the wetter the feafon, at this latter part of the fummer, 
the more branches muft be taken away and the fhorter the 
main branches muft be cut, and if neceffary moft of the leaves 
muft alio be plucked off; the fruit will ripen the better, and 
make the richer Wine, and all this may be done without any 
injury to the Vines. 

Here I would obferve that the fame management with 
regard to the thining the branches and the leaves at this feafon 
of the year, is neceffary for Vines that are fattened to ftakes or 
efoaliers, in order to meliorate and haften on the full ripenefs 
of the fruit; and remember that the longer white Grapes hang 
on the Vines, even after tliey are ripe, if the feafon be dry, 
the richer Wine they make. But it is otherwife with the black 
Grapes •, when they are full ripe, they muft be gathered and 
made up into Wine, it not, they rot and dry away fuddenly, 
and perifli in Icfs than a week. 

The Portuguefe form the head of the Vine near the ground, TbePortu 
but whether through careleffnefs, the love of eafe, or the want gueft me 
of proper materials, I cannot determine, but they have a me 
thod peculiar to themfelves of managing their Vines ; they VTiim' 
drive crotches into the ground, upon which they fix ftronsc 
poles, which lie about three feet from the ground, fome more 
fome lefs, according to the fteepnefs of the hill, for their Vine- 
yards generally grow upon the fides of hills and mountains. 
The branches ot the Vines, when grown long enough, they 
throw over the poles and faften them ; they trim them and nip 
off the ends of the branches according to art, and in the be- 
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ginning of autumn, they cut away the lateral branches and 
nephews at different times and by degrees pluck away all fu- 
perfluous leaves, fo that the fruit becomes much expoied to 
the fun, the air and winds, that they may arrive at full maturity. 
They then gather them, take away all the rotten and unripe 
fruit, throw them into the vat and tread them luftily, fingmg 
all the while fome Bachanalian fongs, according to the Por- 
tuguefe dulnefs ; and when they arc fufficiently trod, they take 
them out and prefs them as dry as they can ; they then turn 
the huiks into the vat a fecond time, and although they appear 
quite dry, yet they trample them over fo long that the very 
hufks feem to diflblve intoWine, this they prefs a fecond time, 
and this is laid by for the richcft Madeira Wine ; which in 
other countries is dafhed with water and made into a thinWine 
for common ufe. 

Of dung- Jf you mean to have plenty of Grapes, your Vineyard mud 
ing vine- ijg ^^n jynged every three years, but hot dung mull not be 
thrown near the flock of the Vine i poor people who cannot 
come at fo great a quantity of dung at a time, may dung one 
third of their Vineyard every year •, I fhall now take notice of 
the different foils and dungs that are beft and fit forVineyards •, 
a Vineyard planted on a piece of good flrong new ground 
needs no dung the firfl feven years. The beft manure for a 
Vineyard is fuch as is warm and free from grafs feeds, for grafs 
is a great enemy to Vines : Fowl's dung ot ever) kind, ex- 
cept water fowl ; foap afhes, or other alhes fprinkled thinly 
between the rows ot Vines but not too near them, for this 
manure is very hot and fharp, and is beft fpread on the ground 
in the fali, that it may mix with the foil and be properly tem- 
pered before the heat of the next fummcr comes on, otherwife 
it would burn up the plants, the rich foil that is wafhed down 
and fettles along the fides of brooks and rivers and in many 
low places along roads and highways, which poor and induf- 
trious people may eafily come at ; feafand, mixed with com- 
mon foil that might be taken up along the highways, would 
make an excellent manure; in Ihort, fand of every kind mixed 
in large proportions with good foil, is very comforting to 
Vines, for thcfe Vines produce the fweeteft and richeft Grapes, 
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and the ftrongeft and beft flavoured Wines, thaf grow in rich 
fandy foils: The morter of old buildings, that has been made 
of lime andfand, pounded fine \ the duft of charcoal, the fmall 
CO.U and the earth that the coal kilns are covered with when 
burnt ; the foot of chimneys •, the fmall cinders and black dirt 
found about fmith's Ihops, all thcfe are excellent manure for 
loomy or clay grounds to warm, to open and to dry them, and 
efpecially if a large quantity of fand be mixed with it ; creefc 
mud, or the mud along the fides of rivers thrown on in the 
fall, or thrown up and fwectened all winter and laid on in the 
fpring, is a rich manure for fandy lands, or for clay and loomy 
lands if mixed with a good quantity of fand. All warm rich 
untried earth is excellent, fo is ftreet dirt of cities. Come we 
now to what may be for the moft part in every farmer's power 
to procure : And firft it will be proper at certain feafons of 
the year, when the grafs is free from feeds to pen his cattle 
and Iheep in fome convenient place, where the dung will not 
wafli away, and as near to his Vineyard or houfe as may be ; 
into this pen let him throw his ftraw of all kinds, that is free 
from grafs feeds, his buckwheat ftraw, chaff and duft, his old 
fait hay or bog hay •, if he lives near to marlhes or fait mea- 
dows, let him cut good ftore of reed, when it is near ripe, 
thatch, courfe three fquare and fedge, let it be dried and 
brought into the pen -, then let him get rich black foil, that 
fettles in low places and the bottom of ponds, that are dry or 
partly dry in fummer, and what fettles along the fides of brooks 
and rivers, and throw thefe in, let him get good ftore of leaves 
of every kind, and throw all the foap fuds, chamberlye, the 
blood of beafts, pork and beef pickle, cyder and beer empty- 
ings, and greefy difli-water, the water that fait meat has 
been boiled in, all thefe contribute greatly to make very rich 
manure. 

The next bcft method for making good ftore of manure is 
to throw moft or all of the above materials into a pretty large 
hog pen •, (if the hogs are fed with red clover, cut green, 
when it is about two thirds grown, and fo on till the feed be 
grown but not ripe, this mowed twice or three times a day, 
and given to the hogs is an eafy and cheap way of feeding them, 
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and will make a rich manure,) hogs will champ with thctr 
mouths and trample with their (harp pointed hoots thefe ma- 
terials, and make them fine in a fhort time, and by rooting, 
will fo tumble and mix them together, that they will foon rot 
-and make good (lore of manure. Then again, if corn ftalks, 
hulks and cobs, fuch as the cattle. do not eat, be thrown into 
a hollow place, where they may be wet, alfo the chafF of flax- 
feed, the (hives and hurls of flax and hemp, where they will 
rot in a year's time, thefe make a good manure. Here let 
me remark, without giving offence to my dear coun- 
trymen, whofe good I have always fludied, and whofe intereft 
I would willingly promote, that with a little more induftry and 
application, and fome eafy and proper contrivances, take the 
whole country in general, I am pretty certain, that ten times 
the manure might be made and faved, that is made at prefent, 
and how much our old lands ftand in need of it j every farmer 
very well knows •, and give me leave farther to afiert, that 
where a man has it in his power, and can employ a hand and 
teem altogether in cutting and bringing together as many of 
the above materials, as can conveniently be had, at the year's 
end, he would find him by much the moft profitable employed 
of any man and teem upon his plantation : For I am clearly 
of opinion that, ten acres of land well manured, will produce 
a much greater profit to the owner than forty acres of common 
old lands as they are now managed ; the whole charge of ma- 
nuring, tilling, andof the feed for fowing, together with the 
fencing, reaping, threlhing, &c. being fairly calculated. For 
the ten acres will produce four good crops fucceflively, one of 
barley, then one of wheat, the next of oats, and the laft of 
rye; and with afprinkling ofdug, it may be laid down with 
red clover : The. charge of ploughing for thefe four crops, 
amounts to no more than the charge for ploughing the forty 
acres for one crop, the expence of fencing the latter is much 
g'reater : The forty acres in the common way of working, lies 
fallow for three fummers, and generally yields but very little 
grafs, the fourth fummer it is ploughed again and yields no 
grafs at all j whereas on the plan propofed, the ten acres in 
the fall after the wheat and the rye will yield plenty of grafs. 
Pardon this digrcffion, 1 hope it will not be altogether un- 
profitable, Graphs 
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Grapes are a delicious fruit and very tempting to people of Of guard 
every age and fex, the rude and unthinking fort will take all >>)£ « 
advantages of your abfencc or negle£t at the time of the fruit's ^^'^^y"^ 
beginning to grow ripe, to rob and pilfer ; fuch therefore boy^. 
muft be carefully guarded againft, by a good clofe high fence 
without, and a fmart watchful dog within, and efpecially by 
the Vigneron's appearing now and then with a gun in his 
hand walking about his Vineyard in an evening, particularly 
when there are idle people without ; this will effeftually pre- 
vent any attempts, when they fee what they apprehend to be 
fo very dangerous. 

But thefe are not the only enemies we have to fear and Frombird^i 
guard againft, there are others which appear lefs formidable^ 
and yet are full as deftruftive, namely birds : The Robins are 
very numerous, and devour abundance of Grapes-, the beft 
and moft effcdbual method I ever difcovered to get rid of thefe, 
was to deftroy their food, that ripens about the time that 
the Grapes do, which confifts of wild cherries and poke-berries 
chiefly •, there are other fmall berries vyhich Robins feed upon; 
but they chiefly grow in fwamp and wet places, which are now 
generally cleared and deftroyed. One year I cut down all the 
wild cherry trees on my plantation, and rooted up all the poke 
bufhes, and not a robin appeared near my Vineyard till all my 
Grapes were ripe and gathered •, more than that, in order to 
fave my Englifh cherries, 1 made my boys go through my or*- 
chard twice when the robins had laid their eggs, and pull down 
their nefts, by this means they hatched their young lo late, at 
which time they take away the fruit, that I faved my crop of 
cherries. The Cat-bird and theThrufti are not fo numerous, and 
therefore they are apt to be overlooked, and efpecially as they 
give you a fine fong for your fruit ; but they are both fly, 
cunning and very artful thieves, and devour Grapes in great 
abundance, nothing that I have yet difcovered, but a good 
gunner, will get the better of thefe :, But then again Wafps are From 
great enemies to Grapes, they pierce them in feveral places, wafpj. 
with their fliarp pointed bills, and that the faireft, ripeft and 
moft forward Grapes, which make the beft Wine, thefe rotor 
dry away, which is a great lofs to the owner -, the beft way I 
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have yet met with, to dcftroy thefe pernicious vermin, is to 
hang up phials here and there, along the outward rows of 
Vines, filled half tuU of water well fweecened with honey, mo- 
laffes, or coarfe black fugar, the mouth of the phial mult be fo 
wide as eafily to receive a waip into it, and not much wider, 
the wafps foon find out the molafles by its fcent, and getting 
into the phial, are drowned in the fweetened water } another 
way I have difcovered, which comes very near to the former, 
if it does not exceed it, which is to cover flat wide earthen 
pans, all over the bottom with honey or molafles without wa- 
ter, if there be three or four of thefe pans placed at a good 
diftiance, the whole length oi the Vineyard every wafp to 
leeward, that is within imell of them, will come to the feafl:, 
they will foon fo entangle themfelves in the molafles that, if 
you attend them, you may make it a deadly feaft to almoft all 
that come ; when the wind comes from another quarter, place 
your pans along another part or fide of your Vineyard, that 
ib the wind may blo'jv from the Vineyard to the place, from 
whence you would draw the wafps, and fo go round till you 
have deftroyed them all. 

One circumfliance I have omitted with regard to birds, and 
that is, if poles be ftuck up here and there, near that quarter 
where the birds harbour and have their haunt, and fmall 
branches with three or four twigs on them, be faftcned to the 
top of the pole, and the twigs well daubed over with bird- 
lime, the birds will readily perch upon them, and will be fo 
entangled by the bird-lime that if they are fuffered to continue 
upon them fome time, if ihey then get away, they will hardly 
return again that feafon : and as if they could communicate to 
each other their grievances and their dangers, few or none of 
the fame Ipecics will come into the Vineyard that feafon. 

The fame grub, which is a fhort fmooth earth worm, that 
cuts off the Englifh beans, &c. is very hurtful to young 
Vines, often cuts off^the choicefl branches j if the earth were 
taken away round the foot of the Vine, about two inches 
down, and fome tar and hog's lard, mixed in equal quantities, 
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were daubed round that part of the Vine, I think, though 1 
never have made the experiment, it would prevent the mif- 
chief. 

Vine Frettcrs alfo are often injurious to Vines-, they are 
very fmall animalculae, or infefts, of what fpecies, I have 
never examined, but they appear in great numbers, in mere 
clutters, upon the young tender branches, upon the juice of 
which they feed •, the only remedy I know, is to take av/ay 
the branch with them upon it, and fo deftroy them bodily ; 
but if the branch cannot be fpared, they muft be mafhed and 
rubbed off by a careful tender hand ; if they are chiefly de- 
ftroyed the firft two or thfee years, they are not fo numerous 
nor fo troublefome afterward. 

It is common with Gardeners and Vignerons, who cannot Nothing 
bear to fee a good piece of ground lie idle, to raife a crop of fliould be 
cabbages, colliflowers or brocoli, between Vines when young, planted 
This is very wrong and very injurious to Vineyards ; for it not ^j^g"^ 
only cramps the growth of the Vines, but robs the foil of thofe 
rich falts and fulphureous oils, which are neceflary to bring 
the fruit to perfeftion when the Vines begin to bear. The 
foil cannot be too frefli for a Vineyard, provided it be not too 
rank, and therefore a frefti new foil, that has never been 
ploughed, at leaft not in many years, is always recommended 
as moft proper for a Vineyard. A. clean, light, warm, rich 
foil, that has a great mixture of fand is beft ; a rank, heavy, 
ftubborn foil is not good, it is apt to rot the Vines, unlefs it 
lies high along the fouth and ibuth-eaft fides of hills and 
mountains, the drynefs of the fituation and the intenfe heat of 
the fun greatly alter fuch a foil, and meliorate it, they open, 
warm and fweeten it, by drawing out its cold four bitter na- 
ture, and render it fit for the richeft produftions, fo that here 
the ftrongeft and higheft flavoured Wines are made. 

1 HAVE already mentioned the planting of Vines at a proper Rea/bns 
diftance, and in this I have exceeded the common diftance {or plant- 
praftifed in moft Wine countries j and that for reafons which '"?, ^'"5^ 
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When I firft undertook a Vineyard, I can without the leaft 
fpark of vanity fay, 1 did it for the good of my country, and 
from a principle of love to mankind ; I confidered that too 
many of the people of America were unhappily drawn into 
great excefles in the ufe of diftilled fpirituous liquors, which 
ruin their conftitutions, and foon render them unfit for the 
fervice of God and their country, as well as for that of their 
own family and friends. Wine on the contrary is a more 
homogeneous liquor, more wholefome and much better adapt- 
ed to the fpirit and conftitution of man ; and although men 
will run into excefles in the ufe of it, yet it works icfelf oft 
better, and does not deftroy the natural vital heat and animal 
fpirits, in fo great a degree and in fo fudden a manner, as fiery 
diftilled liquors do ; for thefe reafons I went on, and endea- 
voured to make myfelf matter of the fubjeft, and by many 
experiments to fatisfy myfelf of the truth of things. I was 
determined not to take up with things upon truft ; for thefe 
things are generally condufted according to the ufage and 
cuftom of our forefathers, whofe method we follow with the 
llime implicit faith, that too many do the religious tenets, 
cufloms and worfhip of their church, without examining into 
the nature, realbnablenefs and foundnefs of them : But as 
reafonable creatures and free agents, I think, we have a right 
to examine things, to fearch into the nature and reafon of 
them, and to judge and ad for ourfelves ; and ought not 
to be tied down to arbitrary rules and rigid cuftoms which 
have been laid down and eftablillied in times of ignorance and 
fuperftition. To afTume then a perfed liberty in planting of 
Vineyards and making of Wines, as well as in all other parts 
of hufbandry, I ihall now proceed to give fuch reafons for 
planting Vines at a diftance, as are obvious and clear to me 
from feveral experiments which I have made. If a Vineyard 
lies on a Hoping ground and is not too fteep to plough, the 
Vines (hould be planted eight feet from each other every way; 
the advantages of this manner of planting I think are many ; 
with a lingle horfe plough, having a foot fixed in the fore 
part of the beam, by way of gage, to prevent the plough from 
going fo deep as to cut the roots of the Vines ; a man with 
the help of a careful boy to ride and guide the hoife, the horfe 
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always fuppofed to be tame and under good government, may 
plough a full acre or more in a day, which is as much as fix 
men will generally dig up with hoes, and is every way much 
better done, the furrows lying acrofs the defcending ground, 
will very much prevent wafhing away by hard rains ; tlie 
ground lies light, hollow and loofe, by which means it readily 
receives all the benefit of the atmofphere, the dews, the winds 
and night air, the mifts and foft defcending rains, which meli- 
orate and impregnate it with nitre, volatile and fixed falts, and 
with oily and fulphureous matter, fit for vegetation and the 
richeft produdions, and the fun more effeftually draws out 
the four and bitter nature of the foil, and by its genial heat 
prepares it for a plentiful produftion. After this it requires 
no more culture for twelve or fourteen days time, or more, 
according to the weather. If a drought fucceeds the ploughing, 
it will need no other ftirring till rain comes, provided the 
ground turned up mellow and crumbly, which it will do if it 
was not wet when it was ploughed, which a judicious farmer 
will at all times carefully avoid, for nothing hurts a crop of 
any kind more than ploughing or harrowing ground when it is 
wet ; Columella fays, that it renders the ground carious, and 
that it will not recover a proper temper again that feafon, and 
this I once found by woful experience, which effeftaally cured 
me of fliirring ground when wet, for any culture whatever. 
I fay, that the ground will not want flrirring again till rain 
comes, unlefs by the help of great dews the weeds fhould ap- 
pear, it muft then be harrowed with a fharp iron tooth harrow j 
which the lame man, boy and horfe can manage ; the man it 
careful and diligent, can with eafe harrow three acres a day, 
and if this be repeated three, four or five days, after every 
rain, or upon the firft appearance of weeds, they may with 
great eafe be kept down : All then that is to be done with the 
hoe is, to keep the rows between the ploughings free from 
grafs and weeds, which are foon run over and the ground kept 
loofe and light, fo as to let in the air, which is of great fervice 
to Vines ; and the more mellow your ground the better it 
flands a drought -, when the Vines ftand too near, the work 
mull be done altogether by hand ; this requires many more 
hands, which is very expenfive, the work is tedious and al- 
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inofl: endlefs ; the carelefs hard working man often fltikes too 
deep and wounds or cuts off the roots, the lazy and indolent will 
not ftrike deep enough, befides, they all muft trample down 
good part of what they dig, fo that the ground cannot be left 
lb loofe and light as by ploughing. Again, when the rows are 
at a good diftance, the Vines will not interlock nor fhade one 
another, which is very pernicious, the wind and air will pafs 
freely through them, which are very refreftiing, and greatly 
help forward the growth, ripenefs, and fweetnefs of the fruit ; 
then the morning Sun, which is comforting and vivifying, will 
have free accefs to every plant, will warm the ground, which 
grows cold by the abfence of the Sun, and by the night air; 
all will lie fairly open to the more exalted meridian Sun, which 
by its heat brings forward the fruit to full maturity. Again, 
when the rows are at a proper diftance each way, the roots of 
the Vines will not fo greatly interfere with each other ; they 
will have more room to fpread and extend themfelves, and colled 
more nourilhment and food for themfelves and their offspring. 
Vines of four and five years old extend their roots fix and eight 
feet from their ftocks ; as for the root that Ihoots downward, 
nature, for the prefervation of the plant from exccfTive 
droughts, darts them down fofaras to reach a moifture below 
fufBcient to fecure them from perifliing. If then in four or 
five years they extend their roots fo far, how muft they inter- 
fere and rob each other, when they are planted near, and 
efpecially when they grow old, their roots then are fo inter- 
woven that they appear like a piece of net work ; this, i think, 
ftiews, and plainly proves, that Vines planted three, four, 
five, or even fix feet apart, are quite too near, fo that they 
greatly hurt each other and cannot produce fo good Wine. 
Again, when Vines are planted at a proper diflance, a wheel 
or a hand barrow may pafs freely through them, which will 
greatly facilitate the dunging of the ground and the gathering 
in of the Vintage ; or a horfe with panniers on each fide, made 
flat on the fide next his body, or a long fquare bafket fixed on 
a hand-barrow and flung acrofs two hardy boys fhouldcrs, would 
give difpatch to either work. But farther, men of learning 
and obfervation fay, that Vines planted at a diftance produce 
the Ixft and richeft Wines, and to crown all, it is the opinion 
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of men knowing and experienced in thefe things, that a Vine- 
yard planted at eight or ten feet diftance each way, will pro- 
duce as many Grapes, as one planted within half that diftance, 
though there be twice as many Vines ; that it will produce 
larger and finer Grapes ; will bring its fruit to greater perfec- 
tion, and make better Wine. 

If a man be poor and cannot procure a horfe 
and a plough, or if his Vineyard be fmall and he 
choofes to cultivate it with his own hands, or if 
his Vineyard lies along the fide of a fteep hill 
or mountain and cannot be ploughed, in either 
cafe the German double pick, or farkling iron, is 
the beft inftrument for digging a Vineyard; 
the fhape you have in the margin : This inftru- 
ment digs the ground with more eafe than the 
hoe, and neither cuts nor wounds the roots. It 
is fixed on the handle like a hoe, and bends 
downward as that does. 

As ftakes are a neceflary article, and as on the choice of ^^P^J 
them depends very much their durablenefs, I (hall mention ft°kes, & 
fome forts that are moft likely to laft and do the greateft fervice. the me- 
Red cedar, locuft, mulberry, thrifty chefnut, that is free from t'"?^ °^ 
worm holes, faflTafras, or the heart of oak, the heart of yellow ^."""S 
pine, fuch is grow in New-Jerfey in dry fandy grounds, I * *""' 
am told will laft long in fome grounds. The ftakes muft be 
about an inch and a quarter fquare, and not lefs, the biggeft end 
muft be ftiarpened, they ftand the firmer in the ground i if 
both ends were dipped in boiling tar, the head not above 
two inches, the lower end fo deep as that the tar may 
appear above ground when tht ftake is drove down firm, 
this will greatly help to preferve the ftakes from rotting ; the 
beft way to fave your ftakes from being battered to pieces by 
driving is, to have a fpike, with a long tapering locket, an 
inch and an half bore at top, with a long taper point, well 
fteeled ; the whole about fourteen inches long, with a ftaff" 
fixed inthefocketfour feet long, the whole ftiaped as in the 
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margin : With this the holes for the flakes are made a foot 
deep, and with a ftrolce or two of a mallet, the flakes are firm- 
ly fixed, without being fplit or battered. The flakes fhould 
be fix feet long, fo as to fland five feet out of the ground, 
and thould be drove by a line and fland flrait. 

The Roman frame, which ferved inflead of efpaliers in an- 
tient times was plain, cheap and frugal, fit for farmers, and 
i|j fucn as every farmer can find, on his own plantation, without 
any other expence befidcs his own labour : This fhews the 
oeconomy and prudence of that great and wife nation, whilfl 
they were a common wealth. It confifled of flrong flakes or 
fmall pofls fixed well in the ground in a flrait line fix feet high, 
and three rows of poles tied fafl to them one above another, 
and fifteen inches apart, the upper pole being four, five, or 
fix feet from the ground, according to the age of the Vine, 
' over the upper pole the bearing branches were laid, looking 
toward thefouth, and were faflened to the pole, and this they 
called precipitating a Vine, when the branches were grown 
long enough, they were faflened to the middle pole, and then 
to the lowermofl, and when they came near the ground they 
•were cut off. The branches were regularly difpofed fo as 
each might have the benefit of the Sun and air, by being 
faflened to flakes drove down here and there, along the frame ; 
they were trimed and managed in other refpeds, jufl in the 
fame manner as thofe direfted tor efpaliers ; and indeed from 
thefe frames the efpalier was taken. 

Materials The materials proper to make bands of, to bind the Vines 
for bands. ^^ jj^^. fliakes are, the fvveet flag, otherwile called the Calamus 
Aromaticus. Thefe long flat leaves cut in June and dried in 
the fhade, and then bundled up and kept in a dry place for ufe 
do very well, but then they mufl be made wet when you bind 
with ihem. The long flat leaves of reed, the rufhes and 
three fquare that grow in marfhy or meadow ground preferved 
and uf'cd in the fame manner do as well. 

Of gather- Having now gone through the necefTary diredions for 
ing the planting and managing Vines for Vineyards, I proceed to the 
""'""S^- making 
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making of Wine, a fubjeft though fhort and eafy, yet calls for 
great nicety and exaftnefs, Ihe making, fermenting and 
preferving of Wine is a myftery to the people of America, but 
when the methods of managing thefe thmgs are brought to 
light and explained nothing appears more fimple and eafy ; but 
before I proceed to this work, it will be neceflary to give fome 
direftions about gathering the Grapes, fince that work muft be 
done before we can make Wine. As my countrymen are ge- 
nerally ftrangers to all thefe things, I hope they will bear with 
me, if fometimes I am more particular than to fome it may 
feem necelTary ; fince I would willingly remove every obftacle 
out of the way, and communicate every the moft minute cir- 
cumftance tothofe, who are altogether ftrangers to this new 
undertaking in America, fo that any man of common fenfe, 
that can read, may fafcly undertake and go through with the 
whole affair fuccefsfully. 

I HAVE already obferved, that the black Grapes differ from 
the white in the manner of ripening, but whether your Grapes 
be black or white, they muft be fully ripe before they are ga- 
thered, otherwife they will not make good Wine •, gather 
them in a fair day, when they are perfectly dry ; take away 
all the rotten and unripe Grapes from every clufter, for they 
fpoil the Wine : If your Vintage be large and you gather more 
Grapes than you can mafh and prefs out in oneday^ let them 
be gathered without bruifing, tor bruifed Grapes foon con- 
traft an unfavory tafte and hurt the Wine in proportion ; if 
they are mafbed the fame day they are gathered, the bruifing 
will do no hurt •,''neverthelels I would advife the gathering of 
them to be directed by fome grave difcreet perfon, fot as this 
work is done generally by fervants and children, it is made 
matter of paftime and frolic, rather than prudent labour, and 
fo many Grapes are torn off, and either broiled or fcattered on 
the ground, to tlie no fmall damage of the owner, both in the 
lofs of fruit, and in hurting the Wine, and thefe things ftiould 
be imprefled on the minds of the gatherers before they begin, 
that every thing may be done regularly and in order, by which 
means more work will be done, and to much better purpofe. 

The 
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The black Grapes are beft known to be ripe, when here 
and there one of the forwardeft Grapes begins to fhrivel and 
dry i then fet to and gather and make them up into Wine as 
faft as you can. 

If white frofts happen before fome of your Grapes are fully 
ripe though very near it, fo as to want no farther feeding, 
you need be under no apprehenfions about them, let them 
ilill hang on the Vines, they will grow ripe, rich and high 
flavoured notwithftanding -, but then they muft be gathered 
before the weather be fo hard as to freeze the Grapes, for that 
will fpoil them 5 the light frofts that only kill the leaves do 
not hurt the fruit, unlefs it be fuch as are late ripe, thefe 
Ihould be carefully covered from all frofts, they ftiould grow 
againft walls or board fences fronting the fouth or fouth-eaft, 
and at night be covered with mats or frames thatched with 
ftraw, which fhould be fo contrived as to be fet up to cover 
the fruit or let down at pleafure. 

A PRETTY good judgement may be formed of the goodnefs 
or badnefs of your Wine, and of a plentiful or thin Vintage, 
by the feafons ot the year ; if the fpring and former part of the 
fummer prove generally dry, with now and then moderate re- 
freftiing rains, if the feafon in Auguft and September be hot 
and dry, if in the month of June the weather "be calm, ferene 
and dry, when the Vine is in bloflbm, and the fruit is forming, 
your crop or Vintage will be plentiful, and your Wine rich 
and good: But if at the timeof bloflbming, the feafon be wet 
and ftormy, the winds high and bluftering, if the fpring be 
cold with much wet, and backward, if the latter part of fum- 
mer and fall be ftormy, raw and wet ; your crop will be thin, 
and the Wine fmall and bad ; when this happens, it will be 
neceflary and for your advantage, to boil one half of the muft, 
and to manage it as I ftiall hereafter dirett you. 

Method of As the Wine made from black Grapes has a different ma- 
making nagement from that made of white Grapes, I Ihall begin with 
^'hfte ' * the white ; thefe then muft be gathered as I mentioned before 
grape. in a fair day, when the Grapes are perfedlly dry ; and both 
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rotten and unripe Grapes being carefully plucked off from 
every bunch, the cluflers are then thrown into the mafli vat, 
and two or three men, according to the quantity, having 
waflied their feet and legs very clean in bran and water, get 
into the vat and trample and mafh the Grapes thoroughly fo 
that none efcape, the more they are trampled and malhed the 
better; about Paris they let the murk, that is the fliins, 
ftalks, muft and ail ftand together in the vat eight and forty 
hours and then prefs it off, but in other parts of France they 
prefs off as foon as the Grapes are maflied : The laft method I 
fhould prefer, provided the hufks be trod over again in the 
Portuguefe manner, otherwife I fhould prefer the firft method 
pradliled by the people about Paris, for this reafon, becaufe 
there is a rich pulp that adheres to the fkin of the Grape, 
which is not fcparated by the firft treading"; but by lying 
eight and forty hours in the murk, and the vat covered with 
flieets or blankets, which is the pradtice, a pretty ftrong fer- 
mentation has begun and continued fome time, which partly 
duTolves and partly loofens this rich pulp, that ftuck to the 
fl<in, which then chiefly conies awav by preffing ; however I 
am of opinion that, the treading of ihel'e huflcs after the fer- 
mentation, the muft having firft run off into the receiver, 
would do the work more effeiftually if they were well preffed 
after it. But then we muft take this caudon along with us, 
that if Vines are young, which always afford a thin weak Wine, 
or if the feafons have been wet and bad, fo that the juices are 
not rich, in thofe cafes the muft fnould be boiled before any 
fermentation, in order to preferve the Wine (as I Ihall farther 
dire6t you when we come to the boiling of Wines) in that 
cafe the Portuguefe method muft be purfued, becaufe the 
boiling of Wine after the fermentation has begun, would en- 
tirely fpoil it; the Iweet muft only, as it runs from the treading 
into the receiver, muft be boiled. The (irft and lecond preffmg 
being mixed together is put into hogfheads, which muft be 
filled within four inches of the bung, that it may have room 
to work and ferment, the cafks being placed in ibme warm 
room or dry cellar. Then having a fmall fpile fixed in the 
middle of the head of the cafl<, the third or fourth day, draw 
a little of the Wine in a glafs, and if it be pretty fine, draw 
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it off immediately into a clean dry well fcented cafk, the 
larger the better, fo you have Wine enough to fill it, which 
you muft do within two inches of the bung, and flop it dofe, 
leaving only the vent hole open for a fecond fermentation ; 
after a few days it will work a fecond time, but not fo much 
as at the firft ; if your Wine be ftrong and good, which you 
may know by the age of your Vineyard, and by the goodnefs 
of the feafons, it will be beft to leave the bung hole open for 
this fecond working, the Wine will be the better : for ftrong 
Wines require a greater fermentation than weak Wines, and 
the flopping of the bung hole, is a check upon the working, 
and prevents weak Vines from fpending themfelves too much, 
which muft greatly hurt them ; on the contrary if ftrong Wines 
have not a thorough working, they are apt to grow thick and 
Topy, which hurts them as much the otherway •, by this you 
may form a proper judgment what degree of fermentation is 
proper for the Wine that is under working and govern your- 
fclf accordingly. Three or four days after the fecond fer- 
mentation begins, which you muft carefully watch by vifiting 
your Wines every day, again try your Wine in a glafs, and if 
it be pretty fine, prepare a cafk fweet and good, burn a good 
large brimftone match in it, and as foon as the match is burnt 
out, whilft the cafk is full of fmoke, draw off the Wine into 
it 5 now fill up your cafk to the brim, and bung it up tight 
and flop the vent hole ; the fmoke of the brimftone will hinder 
any further fermentation 5 and this is called ftumming : then> 
make a mortar of clay and horfe dung mixed up with ftrono- 
flaxfeed tea, and cover the bung and vent hole clofe with it> 
and fo let it ftand till it is fit to fell or to ufc. 

When you firft rack off your Wine, if you have any old 
Wine that is rich and good, of the fame kind or colour, pvit 
four or fix gallons of it, and two gallons of good brandy into 
your cafk (this quantity is fufficient for an Englifh hogfliead) 
and then rack off your Wine into it for the firft time, this will 
greatly ftrengthen and preferve your Wine, and if your Wine 
be weak, it will hinder too great a fermentation the fecond 
time, and fo preferve the purer fpirits from flying off". 
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"When Wine is in fermentation, all the grofs parts are 
thrown up to the top of the cafk, or veflel that it ferments in, 
and there meeting the air, they undergo a very great change 
for the worl'e, they contrad a harfhnefs and become rancid. 
If then they are luffered to pafs down through the body of the 
Wine, which they certainly will do, as foon as the fermentation 
is over, they will communicate thofe evil qualities to the Wine, 
and it muft be a ftrong Wine indeed that will (land fuch a 
fliock. If the Wine be weak it will foon turn four -, if the 
Wine be ftrong and has a fufficient ftock of native fpirits to 
defend it from thofe bad impreflions, yet it will contraft an 
unfavoury harflinefs, which will not be removed for fome time, 
nor will it be fit for drinking till age has fmoothed and made 
it mellow. For this reafon it is that you are to draw off your 
Wine both times before the fermentation be quite over, and as 
to weak Wines, they fhould by no means work too much, 
either time, three days are quite liifRcient for each working ; 
ftrong Wines fhould work longer for the reafon above affigned, 
they are better able to ftand it, befides it prevents ropincfs 
and they fine the fooner and better for it. 

I NOW pafs on to the making of red Wines from the black Method of 
Grapes. Red Wines have a different management from the making 
White; the whole of one or even two days treading or malhing, '^^^ *'"^' 
(where the Vintage is great) is thrown into a large vat, the 
muft, ttalks, fkins and all, and ftands in fome warm dry- 
place or cellar. The vat is covered clofe with fheets or blan- 
kets, or both, and thus it remains, according to cuftom from 
four to feven or even ten days, according to the coldnefs or 
heat of the weather. This is done to obtain a ftrong fer- 
mentation, in order to give a deeper colour to the Wine, and 
this is the only end propofed by it ; the manager of this work, 
vifits the vat twice a day, and in a glafs views the colour of 
the Wine, and taftes it -, if the tindure be not deep enough to 
his mind, he knows by the tafte of the Wine, whether it will 
ftand a longer fermentation : if it will not, he contents himfelf 
■with the colour it has, and draws and preffes it off, and fills it 
into calks, leaving about two inches from the bung, for a 
fecond fermentation. When the fecond fermentation is over, 
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which generally happens in four or five days, he then draws 
it off into clean well fcented cafks, and adds to it fix gallons of 
good old Wine and two gallons ot brandy to an Englifli 
hogfhead, which contains from 60 to 63 gallons. Where the 
fame kind of Wine is not to be had, he makes ufe of Port 
Wine. He then fills the cask quite full and bungs it up 
tight, leaving only the vent hole open to let out the generated 
air. Note, when I fay, where the fame kind of Wine is not 
to be had he makes ufe of Portugal Wines, this is mentioned 
for our praftice, not that the French make ufe of fuch Wines, 
for they always have Wines enough of their own of the fame 
kind. 

This management of red Wines, which perhaps with little 
variation, is almoft as antient as the making of Wine in France, 
deferves fome attention and a clofe examination, in as much 
as I am fully perfuaded that it is capable of an ellencial im- 
provement. 

To underfland the nature of this affair rightly, we muft 
know that, befides the main pulp or core of the Grape, which 
is white in black Grapes as well as others, there fticks to the 
infide of the skin, a confiderable body of rich pulp, which is 
perfeftly red, of a deeper die in fome than in others. This 
pulp gives the colour to the Grape, according to the lightnefs 
or deepnefs of its tinfture : thus we fee fome Grapes of a light 
red, lome ot a full red and fome of a deep red, fome again are 
almoft black, fome quite black and fome of a lliinlng jett -, 
this fame pulp alio gives the tinflure or colour to the VVine, 
for the fame Grape is capable of making white Wine as well 
as red Wine ; if the main core which is firft trod our, be only 
ufed, the Wine will be white ; thus they make white Burgun- 
dy, &c. but if the red pulp be mixed with it, it makes it of 
a rich purple colour ; as this is a clear cafe and lies expoled to 
every difcerning eye, the great point of improvement to be 
gained, is, to ailfolve or extraft this lich pulp, without in- 
juring the Wine. That the prefent method is the beft and 
moll effeflual to that purpofe, I can by no means iliink ; the 
violent fermentation through v/hich the Wine is made to pais, 
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in order to procure the tinfture, muft exhauft the fpirits in a 
very great degree, and leave the body in a weak and languid 
ftate, and fubjeft it to harlhnefs, to turn eager or vapid in a 
{hort time -, thefe Wines grow worfe not better by age; many 
inftances of this kind we meet with in the French Clarets, 
among which, where one hogfliead proves good, found and 
wholelbme, ten, not to fay twenty, prove harfli, eager and 
difagreeable : Thefe confiderations lead me to think, that the 
prefent management calls loudly for a reformation ; one expe- 
riment I have made, and but one, which I ftiall offer with 
fome farther thoughts to confideration for farther improvement; 
but I moft heartily recommend this affair to fome public 
fpirited and worthy philofophers of the age, who by repeated 
experiments might bring to light this important fecret, which 
when known would be very beneficial to the nation. The 
experiment I made was this, in a clean ftone pot, wide and 
open, containing two gallons, 1 fqiieezed as many Burgundy 
Grapes as nearly filled it, with the liquor and skins ; the 
ftalks I left out. It ftood in a dry room covered with a courfe 
dry towel four double,, four days and nights fermenting, I 
then drained it off and with mv hands mafhed the skins very 
v/cll, by this means I obtained a full deep tindture of that 
kind of purple that is peculiar to the Burgundy Winf \ I then 
left it to ferment, in a large cafe bottle, after the firft and 
lecond fermentations were over, 1 found about a quart of rich 
fediment at the bottom and a pretty thick skin formed on the 
top, the fmell was very pleaiant and truely Vinous, the juft 
indications of a found healthy VVine. By this experiment I 
found that, three days fermentation, allowing the firft day for 
heating, which is preparatory to fermentation, (the degrees of 
heat are mentioned by Boerhaave, Hoffman and others) v;as 
fufficienr to obtain a tinfture, with the help of fqueezing the 
skins a fecond time, without injuring the Wine, and I found 
what red pulp remained adhering to the skins, feparated frorr, 
them very eafiiy, and by the colour of the Wine, before the 
fecond fqueezing, that the fermentation had difTolved moft of 
this pulp, or extrsded a great part of its tindure ; from the 
whole then, I think I have reaibn to conclude, that if the 
husks or skins, after four days lying in the murk, were taken 
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out and thrown into the mafli vat, and heartily trod over again, 
and efpecially if fome of the muft, or rather Wine, for it is 
Wine after fermentation, be now and then thrown over the 
husks, as they are trampling it in order to wafli away the pulp, 
that a full tinfture may be obtained, without torturing the 
Wine, as the prefent manner is, and without running fo great 
a rifque of fpoiling it. 

As this is a very important point, upon the right manage- 
ment of which depends the goodnefs of the Wine, and as a 
farther improvement is hereby defigned, I have dwelt the longer 
upon the fubjed, and therefore hope it will not be looked 
upon, as a ufclefs digreflion. 

Method of WiNE made from young Vineyards is always thin and weak, 
improving ^j^^ {q are Wines from old Vineyards, when the i'eafons have 
^•* been cold, ftormy and wet, and without lomc affirtance, they 

will not hold found long ; now this is given two ways, either 
by the help of fome old ftrong Wine, one fourth part at leafl, 
and four gallons of brandy to an Englifh hoglhead, or if that 
is not in your power, then half of the muft is to be boiled 
away to one half of its quantity, that is, if one half of your 
muft contains forty gallons, that muft be boiled away to twen- 
ty, this greatly enriches it, and makes it of the confiftence of 
liquid honey. As foon as it is cool, mix it with the reft of the 
muft, and let it ferment together, and then manage it as be- 
fore direfted of other Wines ; when your Vineyard comes to 
be ten or twelve years old, it will yield much ftronger Wines. 

Manner of The boiling of your muft is managed in the following man- 
boiling ner, which muft be carefully attended to ; your copper or 
°"''^' kettle being well cleaned, rub the infide all over with a wool- 
len rag dipped in fweet oil, which preferves the Wine from 
contrafting a naufeous, copper or brafs tafte-, then throw in 
your mutt, and kindle a gentle fire under the copper with 
brufti or fmall fplit wood, your copper ftanding fo high, that 
the wood need not touch the bottom of it, when you put large 
wood under it to make it boil faft ; for if at anytime your 
wood touches the bottom of your kettle or copper, the Wine 
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will be burned, which will fpoil it ; as the fcum rifes Ikim it 
ofF, and gently raife your fire by flow degrees, ftirring your 
muft often from the bottom, and take off the fcum as it rifes, 
till all be clear, then raife your fire by larger wood, and make 
it boil fafter and fafter, as it fettles down or boils away, till 
one half be confumed, being always careful and upon the 
watch that none of the wood touches the bottom of the copper j 
the muft thus boiled away is called defrutum, or the rob of 
Grapes. If you negleft to raife the fediment from the bottom 
of the copper, it will burn and fpoil the. Wine, for it turns 
bitter. 

And now once tor all I muft caution every one, who at- 
tempts to make Wine, to be ftriftly careful to have all the 
veflels and inftrumcnts made ufe of in this work, perfe<5tly 
clean and fweet ; for if they have any four, unfavoury or ofFcn- 
five fmell, they will communicate it to the muft and fpoil the 
Wine -, and every thing that has an ofi^enfive or difagreeable 
fmell, muft be removed from the place where Wine is made, 
and from the cellars where it is kept •, the cellar ought to be 
dry and warm, for damps or wet hurt Wines exceedmgly. It 
muft alfo be free from muftinefs, and in good weather, the 
windows next the fouth and weft muft be opened, to admit the 
warm dry air, which will prevent muftineCs and dangerous 
damps. 

Hogsheads well bound with iron are the only fafe caflcs for 
Wine, if you truft to old wine pipes, or to hogftieads with 
wooden hoops, it is ten to one but they deceive you ; they 
conftantly want repairing every year, but iron bound caflcs 
will holi many years v/ichout any expence at all, fo that in 
three years time they become by much the cheapeft caflcs ; I 
mean for ftanding calks, out of which the Wine is racked into 
other Ciflss for fale ; but then as foon as they are empty, the 
lees muft be taken out and faved for diftilling into brandy, and 
the fame day the caflc muft be filled with water, or elfe they 
will be deftroyed by a fmall worm, which will pierce it like a 
five. 

Every 
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Every man that has a Vineyard fhould have a ftill and good 
worm, that he may diftill all the lees, the husks and the icum 
into good brandy, which he will want for the prefervation of 
his Wines, the fame ftill will do to make peach brandy and 
the fpirits of cyder, which will foon pay for it. A ftill that 
holds a barrel is quite large enough, unlefs your Vineyard and 
orchards be very large indeed. 

I NOW pafs on to the different management of Wine after 
fermentation •, one method I have already mentioned -, fome 
after the fecond fermentation, leave the Wine in the fame 
cask upon the lees, and adding the old Wine and brandy to 
it (for which they make room) they (top up the bung hole, 
and leave only the vent hole open to let out the generated air, 
till the month of March, filling up the cask from time ro 
to time as the Wine fubfides or walies, and then drav/ it off 
into a clean, well fcenied and well Hummed cask, and ftcp all 
clofe with mortar. 

Others again in the month of March, before they rack it 
off and ftum it, roll the cask backward and forward in the 
cellar to mix the lees thoroughly with the Wine, thinking 
thereby to communicate the l^rength of the lees to the Wine, 
and then Jet it ftand and fettle till it is fine, and rack it off 
into clean well fiummed casks, and ftop and plaifterall up clofe. 

Here I think It proper to take notice, that the Ices of 
ftrong Wines may be of advantage, and communicate fome 
ftrength to weak Wines, that are racked off upon them, but 
it docs not therefore foliow, that ail lees are benencial to the 
Wines that produce them ; for, as I have already obfervcd, 
the lees, in the time of fermentation, being thrown up to the 
top of the veflel, there meet v/ith the air, and being expofed 
to it for four or five days, contrad a harfli and rancid nature, 
if they do not grow quite four, and then fubfiding, as foon as 
the fermentation is over, and fettling to the bottom of the cask, 
where they are left for the Wine to feed upon, 1 leave it to any 
man to judge what kind of food this muil be, and what man- 
ner of good it can communicate to the Wine. But what ihall 
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we fay, fo rigid and arbitrary is cuftom, that we even look 
upon it next to rebellion, to deviate or depart from the cuftoms 
of our fathers. The cyder that has been made in America foi 
above one hundred years paft, has till very lately, been con- 
ftantly fpoiled by this fame miftake. Every man that makes 
cyder very well knows, how foon the pumice corrupts and 
grows four by being expofed to the air, and yet no man in all 
that time ever prevented the pumice, after fermentation, from 
fettling down through the whole body of cyder, but there left 
it to remain for his cyder to feed upon all winter, and indeed 
all the next fummer too, if it lafted fo long ; with this addi- 
tional advantage, that in thefpring upon a frefh fermentation, 
the fame body of pumice rifes again to the top of the cask 
and_there contradls a ftill greater acidity or rancid nature, and 
by Qnk'ng down again through the body of liquor, communi- 
cates a ftill higher degree of thefe rare qualities to it, and then 
the owner conaplains of the hardnefs of his cyder, and fo does 
every body elle that drinks of it ; and yet this has fo long 
remained without a remedy, becaufe our fathers did fo. 

From what experiments I have made, I am clearly of opi- 
nion that the fasces or lees which are left in wine or cyder is 
the truecaufe of their frequent fermentation •, nature appears 
to be loaded with, and fick of them, and like a man with a toul 
ftomach, often ftraiiis hard for a difcharge, and the neglefting 
to eafe and clear nature of this pernicious, this deftruftive 
load, is the chief caufe of all the ill eflfefts it produces. In this, 
thejuice of the Grape refembles the blood, the vital juice of 
man, if by a foul ftomach any quantity of crude, indigefted 
or vitiated matter be thrown into the blood, it is prefently fet 
into a ferment, which rifes and increases till either the matter 
be fully difcharged, or the vital union be diffolvcd ; if the 
man recovers the fhock, and gets the better of the mighty 
ftruggle, yet how weak, how low and faint does he appear ! 
Thus it fares with Wines, the ftrong bodied Wines that are 
replete with fpirits, often get the better of thefe ftruggies, but 
I believe not without confiderable lofs and damage -, but the 
weaker Wines generally fink under them. It is from this idea 
of the thing, that I have all along fo ftrongly infifted upon the 
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removal of the lees in the beginning, upon the firft as well as 
the fecond fermentation, i fhould be greatly pleafed if the in- 
genious and Reverend Dr. Hales, of Teddington in Great- 
Britain, \would, by experiments, bring this matter into a 
clearer light i the world would be obliged by him, as they 
have already been, by a difcovery which he was fo good as to 
make not long fince in a cafe that bears fome relation to the 
prefent one ; I Ihall tranfcribe it as it is related by the ingenious 
Mr. Philip Miller, in his Gardener's Diftionary : viz. " A 
great complaint I received from a curious gentlemen in Italy, 
of the fpoiling of their beft and fineft Wines there -, who fays, 
fuch is the nature of this country Wines in general^ (nor are 
the choiceft Chianti's excepted) that at two feafons of the year, 
viz. the beginning of June and September, the firft, when the 
Grapes are in bloifom, and the other when they begin to ripen, 
fome of the beft Wines are apt to change, cfpecially at the 
latter feafon -, not that they turn eager, but take a moft unplea- 
fant tafte, like that of a rotten Vine leaf, which renders them 
not only not fit for drinking, but alio unfit for vinegar, this is 
called the Septembrine, and what is moft ftrange, one ca(k 
drawn out of the fame vat, ftiall be infefted, and another 
remain perfedly good, and yet both have been kept in 
the fame cellar. As this change happens not to Wine in bot- 
tles, though that will turn eager, I am apt to attribute it to 
fome fault in filling the caflcs, which muft always be kept full; 
which either by letting alone too long, till the decrcafe be too 
great, and thefcum thereby being too much dilated, is fub^eft 
to break, or elfe being broken by filling up the cafk, and 
being mixed with the Wine, gives it that vile tafte : But then 
againft this there is a ftrong objedion, i. e. that this defeft 
only feizes the Wine at a particular feafon, viz. September, 
over which, if it gets, it will keep good many years : fo that 
the cafe is worthy the inquiry of naturalifts, fince it is evident 
that moft Wines are more or leis affefted with this diftemper, 
during the firft year after making. 

" Upon receiving this information from Italy, I confulted the 
Reverend Dodor Hales of Teddington, who was then making 
feveral experiments on fermenting liquors, and received fronrj 
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him the curious folution of the caufe of this change in Wine, 
which 1 fent over to my friend in Italy, who has tried the 
experiment, and it has accordingly aniwered his expeftation, 
in preferving the Wine, he thus managed, perfedly good. 
He has alfo communicated the experiment to feveral Vignerons 
in Italy, who are repeating the fame i which take in Doftor 
Hales's own words, viz. 

" From many experiments which I made the laft fummer, 
I find that all fermented liquors do generate air in large quan- 
tities, during the tin-e of their fermentation ; for from an 
experiment made on twelve cubic inches of Malaga raifins, 
put into eighteen cubic inches of water the beginning of 
March, there were four hundred and eleven cubic inches of 
air generated by the middle of April; but afterward, when 
the fermentation was over, it reforbed a great quantity of this 
air ; and from forty two cubic inches of ale from the ton 
(which had fermented forty four hours before it was put into the 
bolt head) there were generated fix hundred and thirty nine 
cubic inches of air from the beginning of March to the middle 
of June, after which it reforbed thirty two cubic inches of the 
fame air ; from whence it is plain that fermented liquors do 
generate air during the time of their fermentation, but after- 
wards they are in an imbibing fl:ate, which may perhaps account 
for the alteration in the nice Italian Wines,* for Wine during 
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• Had Doflor Hales been aflced what he thought was the true caufe of thofe 
frequent fermentations, and was defired to apply a remedy ; 1 think he would 
have fought for the caufe, where it was to be found, and upon removing 
that, the effefls would naturally have ceafed ; but being put upon the fearch of 
fecondary caufes, eaufes far removed from the original, in order to prevent or 
cure the evil effefts of them, he refolved that difficulty, I do fuppofe in the beft 
manner it could have been done, and with great ingenuity applied a remedy. 
And now, ftiould thefe pages fall within his ken, or fome friendly letter com- 
Ijrehending my full meaning, the Doftor, as a true Philofopher, from a pub- 
lic benevolent fpirit, would foon find out the true caufe of thefe mifchiefs, and 
apply a remedy, truly fpecific. 

The gentleman in ta!y, vho makes the reprcfentation to Mr. Miller fays, 
" And what is moft llrange, one caflc drawn out of the fame vat, (hall be in- 
feAed, and another remain perteAly good ;" in this cafe it is certain, that the 
*rft and fecond calk drawn out of the vat, and the third and fourth, if the vat 
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the firft year after making, continues fermenting more or lefs, 
during which time a great quantity of air is generated, until 
the cold in September puts a Hop to it, after \vhi( h it is in an 
imbibing ftate, that is, it draws or fucks in air ; the air thus 
generated is of a rancid nature (as the Grotto del Cano) and 
will kill a living animal it put into it, fo that if there be, 
during the fermentation, two quarts of this air, fo rancid, 
pent up in the upper part of the cafk, when the cold ftops the 
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be large, were drawn off fine and clear, being perfeftly free from the faeces or 
lees below, but when the laft caflc comes to be drawn, a good deal of the lees 
comes with it, and this is not much regarded, as the lees were fuppoled to 
nourifh the Wine ; fuppofe the gentleman complaining had the firll and the 
laft caflt drawn out of the vat, and one of them fpoiled , the other remained 
perfedtly good, which (hall we fuppofe to have been the calk I That which 
was perfetily fine, or that which has the lees } Whoever will tafte the firft 
and the laft drawings, will find fo fenfible a difference in the Wine, that I 
think he cannot be at a lofs to determine the queftion. 

Secluding the air from Wine or cyder, is a great means of preferving them 
long found and good ; nature itfelf points this out to us ; Wine iorms a fcum 
upon the top to fecure itfelf from the bad imprcffions of it, and we daily find 
that thefe liquors put into bottles, keep much better than when left in calks ; 
fome think that ftrong old Madeira is an exception to this rule, but I think it 
has not had a fair and impartial trial. That cyder drawn out of a barrel grows 
worfe and worfe as the air gets to it, every one is fenfible of, whereas fome of 
the fame cyder bottled, remains good a long time, if well corked 
and rofined, as every body knows ; and that this is the cafe 
with common Wines, no man will difpute. For this reafon the 
lining of the infide of calks with rofin, as the Romans did wiih 
pitch, prepared as hereafter direfled, would be a great means of 
prelerving Wine, not onlv from the air but from great walle ; and 
the bung and ver.thole Ihould be well fecuied with clay and horfe 
dung: If you are under apprehenfions that the rofin will commu- 
nicate a bad tafte to the Wine ; melt it, and wafh it with lye, 
and that will prevent it. The Dodor's method of keeping the 
cafes full is very ingenious and of great fervice. 

The Tubes, reprefented in the margin, perhaps may be a fmall 
improvement upon his, this double Tube is fuppofed to be made of 
pewter or tin well foidered together ; the fmall Tube enters the 
large one. at bottom, below the Wine, and does not break the 
fcum that is on the top of the Wine in the large Tube ; the large 
Tube Ihould be well flopped with a good clofe fcrew head, and 
this muft be opened when Wine is poured in through the fmall 
Tube, and piefently (topped again, that the calk may always be 
kept fullj and to keep out the air. 
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fermentation, the Wine by abforbing this air becomes foul,, 
and acquires this rancid tatle ; to prevent which I would pro- 
pofe the following experiment : Suppofe the 
veffel A filled with Wine, in the bun"g-hole 
B of this vtflTel 1 would have a glafs tube of 
two feet long and about two inches bo^e fixed 
with a pewter focket clofely cemented, lb 
that there may be no vacuities on the fides ; 
and in this tube (hould be another of about 
half an inch bore, clofely fixed ; the lower tube (hould be al- 
ways kept about half full of Wine, up toX, which will fupply 
the veflel, as the Wine therein fhall wafte or fubfide, fo that 
there will be no room left in the upper part of the veffel to 
contain generated air, which will pafs off through the upper 
fmall tube, which muft always be left open for that purpofe ; 
and the tube being fmall, there will be no danger of letting in 
too much air to the W ine : As the Wine in the large tube fliall 
fubfide, it may be replenifhed, by introducing a flender fun- 
nel through the fmall tube down to the fcum upon the furface 
of the Wine in the large tube, fo as to prevent its being broken 
by the Wines falling too violently upon it -, this will be pre- 
vented by the Wines being poured in gently with a fmall ftream. 
1 his experiment being tried with glafs tubes will give an op- 
portunity to obferve. what impreflion the different ftates of 
the air have upon the Wine, by its rifing or falling in the tubes ; 
and if it fucceeds it may be afterward done by wooden or metal 
tubes, which will not be fo fubjeft to break. 

This curious experiment having fucceeded, where ever it 
has been tried, will be of great iervice in the management of 
Wines ; there being many ufcful hints to be taken from it ; 
particularly with regard to fermentingWines; for fince we find 
that Wines too long fermented ferptcially thofe which are made 
in cold countries) do feldom keep well ■, fo by letting them 
ftand in a cool place, the fermentation will be checked, which 
will tender the Wines foul, and fubjeft to turn eager ; there- 
fore great care fliould be taken to keep the Wine in an equal 
temperature of air, which may be known by hanging a ther- 
mometer in the vault. But after the Wine has paffed its fer- 
mentation . 
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mentation in the vat, and is drawn off into calks, it will re- 
quire fomething to feed upon : And when the Wine has re- 
mained one year upon the lees it is commonly drawn off into 
other veffels, it will then alfo be proper for it to have fome- 
thing to feed upon ; about four pounds ot the beft Malaga 
raifins picked clean and ftoned, and thrown into each hogfhead, 
will be fufficient and beft for that purpofe, more would be 
dangerous, by raifing a new fermentation, which always hurts 
the Wine more or Icfs according to the greatnefs of it. As the 
"Wine will I'ubfide by wafte as long as it continues in casks, it 
is the ufual method to fill them up from time to time with 
fome Wine, as nearly like the fame fort as may be ; for if it be 
of a different nature or much newer, fuch as has not thorougly 
fermented, it will often raife a new fermentation, which will 
endanger the Wine : Therefore, if you have no fuch proper 
"Wine, it will be befl to throw in as many clean waflied 
pebbles and well dried, as will raife up the Wine to tl e bung : 
This I have known pradiled with fuccefs." Thus tar 
Mr. M.Uer. 

Here I mull beg leave to make fome obfervations, which 
may either ferve to throw a light upon this affair, or lay a 
foundation for farther experiments, in order to come at the 
truth, which in all cafes is worth purfuing, and efpecially in 
this, where it has lain dormant for fo many ages, and the dif- 
covery would be of great importance to the prefent defign. 

The principles of Wine are an inflamable fpirit, a phlegm 
or watery liquor, an acid fait or tartar, and a fulphurcous oily 
fubftance; Wines therefore greatly differ in their tafte, fmell 
and virtue, according to the various proportions and manner 
in which thefe principles are combined. Perhaps the diffe- 
rence of flavour, talte, colour, and body in Wines may be 
owing as much to the time of gathering, manner of preffing, 
the different degrees of fermentation, &c, as to any difference 
in the Grapes themfelves •, in Hungary, whence Tockay and 
fome of the richeft and bigheft flavoured Wines do come, they 
are extremely curious in thefe refpefts ; for their prime and 
moll delicate Wines, the Grapes are fuffered to continue on 
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the Vines till they are half dried by the heat of the Sun, and If 
the Sun's heat Ihould not prove fufficient, they are dried by the" 
gentle heat of a furnace. Wines chat are thin may be im- 
proved by freezing, by this means the wratery parts adhere to 
the cask, and the ftrong fpirituous parts are left in a body, in 
the middle of the cask, and being drawn off by themfelves, 
prove ftrong and good, and will keep well. See Hoffman, 
and the celebrated Do6tor Sthal on the fubjeft i fee alfo Doc- 
tor Shaw's Comment on Sthal. 

If thefe be the real principles, and fome of the effential 
conftituent parts of the Grape, or if a proportionable quantity 
of nitre be allowed to come into the conipofition, which might 
perhaps be difcovered by an accurate a alyfis, it will not be 
hard to account for the fermentation •, . hrat and air both are 
neceflary to it •, now thefe principles whilft confined to the 
Grape, are fo difpofed by the wife Author of Nature as to be 
confined diftinftly in their proper cells or tubical ramufculi, 
and they are fo clofely fecured by the covering of a skin, of 
fuch a compadl texture, like that of bladders of feveral kinds, 
that the air cannot come at them, but they are effeftually fe- 
cured againft the imprcflions of it ; if this, or fomething like 
this be the cafe, then thefe principles remain in a neutral or 
inadive flate, whilft thus confined to the fruit, but when the 
fruit comes to be malhed, and thefe principles come in contaft 
of each other, and are expofed to the warm air, which is of a 
very aftive and elaftic nature, the whole body, by degrees, is 
put into motioa, the motion begets heat, and the heat in- 
creafes the motion, (this heat and the increafe of it is plainly 
difcernable by the touch,) till it increafes to fuch a degree, as 
according to Bocrhaave, Js neceffary to a full fermentation. 
The heat then increafing to a farther height, the fermentation, 
gradually abates, and thus ends the fiift fermentation : By 
this operation, a fpirit is generated, and the mild, foft, luf- 
cious juice of the Grape, which is called muft, is changed 
into a briflc, lively, inflammable fpirit, which is then called 
Wine ; which has, if clofely and attentively confidered, a 
flrange and wonderful effeft upon thofe that drink it, according 
to their different difpofitions, humors and conftitutions. 

By 
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By the violent motion of this firft fermentation, all the 
fseces or grofs parts are thrown up to the top of the veffe!, and 
this is a proper time, at the end ot three, four or five days, 
according to the ftrength of the Wine, which is then pretty 
clear, to draw it ofFf rom thofe groffer parts ; which will be 
done without lofs, and the lees muft be preferved for diftilling 
into brandy. If this be negleded, this grofs body having 
been f j long expoled to the air, contradts a rancid nature, or 
turns four, and as foon as the fermentation is over, it gradu- 
ally finks down to the bottom, and paffing flowly through the 
body of the liquor, communicates thofe evil qualities to it: 
This is fo clearly difcernable in cyder, which alio is a tolerable 
good Wine, when properly managed, that no man can be 
mirtaken in the cafe. Since I have taken this method with cy- 
der, it has proved more like Wine than common drink, but 
then I racked it offa fecond and a third time, as foon as it ap- 
peared fine, and then ftummcd the calk that received it the 
laft time : This cyder will keep found all fummcr in a caflc, 
and grows ftronger, and may be bottled at any time, it will 
foon ripen, and be very briflc when poured into a glafs, and 
thiit without endangering the bottles fo much, its briflcnefs 
proceeding from fpirit and not from fermentation, 

"Weak Wines will by no means bear fo great a fermenta- 
tion as ftrong Wines, let them therefore be drawn oiF after 
three day's fermentation the firft time, and adding two or 
three gallons of brandy, and five or fix gallons of good old 
Wine ; ftop up the bung, and leave only the vent-hole 
open, and when the fecond fermentation isjuftover, and when 
the Wine is pretty fine, draw it ofi^ a fecond time into a well 
flummed cafk, fill it up to the brim, and ftop all dole, and 
keep it fo till you fell or ufe it, and then bottle it. 

AnoldRo- Some cuftoms among the antients, I think, are worthy of 

man me- notice, and fit to be revived and retained by us ; how many 

tbod of of fijern came to belaid afide, when they appear fo ufeful and 

wine. beneficial, I cannot fay, perhaps for reafons which I am not 

able to difcover : I fliall here mention one, which I think per- 

tinent to our prefcnt purpofe, which was for the prefervatioa 

of 
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5f their Wines v they took a firkin, or eight gallons of pure 
clear tar, of the firft cool running from the kiln ; to this they 
added half as much good clean pitch pounded fine, and put it 
all into an iron pot, and melted it by a gentle fire ; when hoc 
they put to it four gallons of ftrong lye (that is a lixivium of 
afhes,) this the)' flirred altogether, at leaft for half an hour 
very well, it was then left eight and forty hours for the tar 
and pitch to fubfide, the lye was then poured off ; the tar and 
pitch was heated till it melted a fecond time, and four gallons 
of frefh lye were poured on, and ftirred and managed as be- 
fore ; this was done a third time -, they then took four gallons 
of fea water, as fait as could be got, (for people who cannot 
eafily come at the fea water, a good clean brine, made of fait 
and water, may do as well) the tar and pitch being juft melt- 
ed, bat not made too hot, they put the fait water to it, and 
ftirred it very well, this was put in the Sun, and flood opera 
all day, but covered at night to keep off the dews, and when 
it rained •, this flood expofed to the Sun till all the water was 
exhaled, and then it was put up for ufe. With this they 
payed or daubed over the csfk, into which they put the Wine, 
in this manner : They took out one head of the cafk, and in 
the fame manner as our coopers do, thfey heated the calk tho- 
roughly, and having fome of the pitch and tar, (now more 
refembling pitch alone) melted, they threw in as much as they 
thought would daub the calk all over, and alfo the head that 
■was taken out, they then took a broon and rubbed the pitch 
well over every part of the infide of the cafk, fo that no fpot 
efcaped, turning and winding the calk about very brilkly j 
for this work muft be done in a hurry, leaft the cafk and pitch 
cool, in which cafe the pitch grows lb thick and hard as to re- 
fufe to be fpread : By this management of the cafk, it was 
made perfedly tight, all the pores of the wood were flopped, 
the Wine was preferved from wafte, which Wine Merchants 
very well know Is a great faving, and well deferves the trouble 
and expence, and the fpirits of the Wine, which are always 
aftive, and ftriving to fly off through every porei are 
greatly preferved, and the air without, which preffes hard to 
infinuate itfelf through every pore, is effeftually prevented, 
If men that fell rum, or any other Ipirituous liquors, could 
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at firft afford to have good iron bound cafks, for conftant 
ftanding calks to keep their liquors in, and draw it off as they 
fell it, they would foon find themlelves great gainers by this 
praftice. I think rofin and turpentine well walhed with lye in 
the fame manner, would be fweeter, and better anfwer all the 
purpofes i or indeed rofin alone would do as well. 

I SHALL now propofe the management of feme fmall quan> 
tities, in different manners, by way of experiments, in order, 
if poffible, to arrive at fome tolerable perfeAion in this new 
undertaking. 

ift. Let a keg of four gallons be filled three-fourths with 
murk, that is» with the muft and fkins of black Grapes, for 
making of red Wine, (the fkins having been well fqueezed) 
before any fermentation -, let the bung hole be ftopped clofc, 
and leave the vent-hole open, to let out the generated air, and 
after the fecond fermentation fill up the keg with old Wine, 
and let the vent-hole remain open, and let it ftand fo till Fe- 
bruary, then draw it off, and manage it as occafion fliall re- 
quire ; if it be clear, fweet and good, bottle it, fo fliall you 
have a pure genuine Wine with its own peculiar flavour, if 
you find it thin and weak, you muft help it as in other cafes. 

2d. Let a keg of four gallons be filled with the Wine that 
is drawn off, after the firft fermentation is over, the keg having 
firft been well ftummed, flop all clofe, and let it ftand till Fe- 
bruary, if it then be fine bottle it, if not, ftum a fecond keg 
well, and draw it off, and ftop all clofe, and let it ftand till 
the next winter, if it then be fine, bottle it; if not, fine it 
down, and then bottle it for ufe ; If, at the fecond racking^ 
you find it. thin and weak, add fome brandy and old Wine 
to it. 

3d. Let white Grapes hang on the Vine a month after the 
Vintage is over, let others hang till they Ihrivel, make trial of 
thefe at different times ; let them be mafhcd as much as pof- 
fible without breaking the Grape ftones, letrhem ftand in the 
murk two, three, or four days, well covered with a blanket 
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three or four double, then drain off the Wine, and maih the 
ikins very well over a cullender the fecond time ; then ftrain 
out the ftones, walhing the fkins very well with the Wine, till 
all the pulp, that flicks to the infideofthe ikins, be got off, 
fill your keg with this Wine three-fourths, and fill up the reft 
with good old Wine, flop up the bung, leaving the vent-hole 
open till the fecond fermentation is over, then flop the vent- 
hole, and let it ftand till February ; 1 think this Wine will be 
good ; but then in all thefe cafes the vent-hole muft now and 
then be jufl opened, to let out any generated air, leaft the keg 
be in danger of burfting, as foon as the air puffs out flop it 
again, that as little air as poffiblc, may get in. 

By varying thefe experiments, you may at laft come at the 
moft perfedl way of making, fermenting, and preferving of 
Wines ; it is now faid, that Wines cannot be preferved with- 
out brandy, how then did the antients prefervethem ? I think 
they may be preferved pure and pcrfed by their own ftrength, 
when a Vineyard comes to a proper age (which I will fuppofe 
to begin at twenty, and fo laft till fevcnty or eighty j) if the 
Grapes are fuffered to hang on the Vines till they are perfedlly 
ripe •, but people partly from a fondnefs of getting done be- 
fore their neighbours, and partly from a defire of making a 
little more Wine, and fome from the apprehcnfions of a rainy 
feafon, hurry on this work before its time, and often, very 
often, become great fufferers by it. 

The reafon for my being filent about Vines that are natives 
of America, is, that I know but little of them, having butjuft 
entered upon a trial of them, when my very ill ftate of health 
forbad me to proceed : From what little obfervation I have 
l>ecn able to make, I look upon them to be much more un- 
traftable than thofe of Europe, they will undergo a hard 
ftruggle indeed, before they will fubmit to a low and humble 
ftate, a ftate of abjeft flavery : They are very hardy and will 
ftand a frame, for they brave the fevereft ftorms and winter 
blafts, they (hrink not at fnow, ice, hail or rain ; the Wine 
they will make, I imagine from the aufterity of their tafte, 
will be ftrong and mafculine. 
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The Fox-Grape, whofe berries are large and round, is 
divided into three forts, the white, the dark red and the black; 
the berries grow but thin upon the bunches, which are plain 
without fhoulders. They delight molt in a rich fandy lome, 
here they grow very large and the berries -are fweeteft, but 
they will grow in any grounds, wet or dry ; thofe that grow 
on high dry grounds generally become white, and the colour 
alters to a dark red or black, according to the lownefs and 
wetncfs of the ground •, the fituation 1 think muft greatly 
afFeft the Wine, in flrength, goodnefs and colour ; the berries 
are generally ripe the beginning of September, and when fully 
ripe they foon fall away ; thus much I have obfervcd as they 
grow wild. "What alteration they may undergo, or how much 
they may be improved by proper foils and due cultivation I 
cannot fay. 

There is a fmall black Grape, a fize bigger than the winter 
Grape, that is ripe in September •, it is pleafant to eat, and 
makes a very pretty Wine, which I have drank of, it was four 
years old, and fcemed to be the better for its age ; the colour 
was amber, owing to the want of knowing how to extraft the 
tinfture-, this Grape is feldom to be found; there is a Vine of 
them near John Taylor, Efq-, at Middletown, Monmouth, 
and there are fome of them in Mr. Livingfton's Vineyard at 
Pifcataqua in New-Jerfey. I think they are well worth pro- 
pagating. 

The frofl. or winter Grape is known to every body, both 
the bunches and berries are fmall, and yield but little juice, 
but the richnefs of the Wine may make up for the fmallnefs 
of the quantity ; the tafte of the Grape is auftere till pretty 
hard frofts come, and then it takes a favourable turn and 
becomes very fweet and agreeable -, this Vine (hoots forth great 
numbers of (lender branches, and might do very well for the 
Ibuth and foutheaft fides of a fummer-houfe or clofe walk, if 
all the ufelcfs and barren branches were cut away. 

The Vines of America are fit for ftrong high efpalicrs, but 
if I miltakc not, he muft watch them narrowly, muft take 
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away evety unneceffary and unprofitable branch, and trim tKem 
fliarp and dofe, that means to keep them within bounds. 

We fee that the Vines of this country have a covering of 
bark of fo clofe and firm a texture, that they ftand all weathers 
without injury, they fear nothing but a froft after they put 
forth the tender bud : Wc fee that cold winds and winter 
blafts have a great effeft upon the human body, they brace up 
and confirm all the folids, harden and ftrengthen the whole 
frame, and renders a man adtive, briflc and lively in all his 
motions : They have likewife a wonderful effeft upon the brute 
creation ; the covering of {heep, cattle and horfes, in hdt 
countries, is very thin and cool, remove them into a cold 
region, fheep foon acquire a covering of wool, horfes and 
cattle a thick coat of hair. Why then fhould not Vines by 
being tranfplanted from a warm into a cold region, acquire a 
firmnefs and covering fuitable to their new fituation ? I believe 
by a proper management thty may by degrees be enured to 
colder countries, but fuch a hardinefs mufb not be fuppofed to 
be acquired all at once, but by being winter after winter, a 
little more and more expofed to the feverities of the weather, 
they may in a few years, in a great meafurc, be reconciled to 
fuch a climate as ours : But then I would have it remembered 
that, late r;pe fruit will not do as yet to the northward of the 
capes of Virginia ; it is the early ripe fruits that the bread 
colonies muft pfopagate, till the climate becomes more tem- 
perate, by the country's being cleared further back j none 
that ripen after Oftober will, fuit us at prefent, and the lateft 
we raife, fhould arrive at full maturity by the end of that 
month. In twenty years I make no doubt November will be 
as favourable a month as Odlober is now. 

The Method of curing GRAPES for RAISINS. 

Jarr Raifins or Raifins of the fun cured in the mofl: perfed 
manner, fo as to retain their full flavour and keep long with- 
out candying is done in the following manner. 

BUILC 
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Build a hurdle or ftage two feet from the ground, or two 
feet high, and fo long as to hold all the bunches you intend to 
cure at a time, fo as to lie fingle without touching each other, 
the bed of the ftage is made of fplit reeds, of willows or any 
other fhrub, that will lie level and fmooth, and for want of 
fuch it may be made of long rye ftraw, the ends of which only 
has been threfhed. Then thatch two fides a little longer than 
the flage, with fmooth ftraw, fo clofe as eafily to turn off a 
Ihower of rain and yet fo light as to be fixed up upon the ftage, 
and to be taken down at pleafure, the ground under the ftage 
muft be covered with ftraw to keep the damps from rifing and 
to refledb heat : this being done prepare a lixivium of afties, 
that is, a lye, about half as ftrong as that you make foap of 
•which bears an egg ; this you put into a broad fhallow iron 
kettle, the quantity according to the number ot Grapes you 
intend to cure. Set it a boiling, and throw into it a handful 
or two of clean fait to four gallons of lye, and one pint of 
fweet oil, or a pound and half of good fweet butter ; then 
having tyed ihree or tour bunches of the faireft and full ripe 
Grapes together, taking away the rotten and all the unripe 
ones, and ftirring firft the oil or butter very well into the lye, 
the lye now boiling, you put as many bunches in as will near 
cover the furface and let them fcald pretty well, but not too 
much fo as to be boiled ; take them out gently into a wide flat 
cullender, without bruifing, and lay them gently upon the 
ftage, unbind them and lay every bunch fingle by itlclf, fo as 
not to touch each other •, if your ftage be large fo that you 
fcald a great many bunches to fill it, and before you have 
done, or near done, you have realon to believe tiiat your oil 
or butter is expended, you throw in as much more as you 
think will finifti your quantity, for this adds richncfs to the 
Raifins, and prcferves them long without candying ; if you 
have hands to hold the bunches by the firings whiift they fcald, 
it would be beft, becaufe they would be handled without 
bruifing, and indeed this is the defign of tying fo many 
bunches together, but if you are alone or have but one hand 
with you, and cannot well hold bunches enough to cover tlie 
furface of the kettle, the beft way would be to caft the bunches 
in fingle and to take them out with a flice or a fldmmer. 

When 
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When your ftage is full, about three hours after you have done, 
turn the bunches into a dry place on the flage, fo that no wet 
may touch them, and that they may dry as foon as poffible ; 
before fun fet, at leaft half an hour, fct up your roof and cover 
them from dews and rain •, the next morning as foon as the 
dews and damps are exhaled, uncover them, and turn them 
twice that day, and fo on till they are' pretty moderately dry, 
fo as to be fit for keeping •, then put them into jars with covers 
and plafter them over with clay and horfe dung, and fet them 
away in a dry cool place till you ufe or difpofe of them ; but 
beware of damps : and obferve that you are to begin this work 
in the wain of the moon, your Grapes mufl be fully ripe and 
taken from the Vines when quite dry. All fruits gathered in 
the wain of the moon will keep longer found and good, than 
thofe gathered in the increafe. Note alfo that thefe Raifins 
thus cured, are fit for princes, for the rich and -great, and 
ought to fetch a good price, fince no Raifins can be more 
delicious. The common Raifins muft be fcalded the fame 
way, and about the fame time, and may be fpread upon hurdles 
laid on ftraw on the ground, and hailed in under fome fhed or 
covering at night, before fun (et^ and brought out in the 
morning, and when drycd put into fmall calks, fuch as Raifins 
come in. The Malaga Grape is efteemed the finefl: for Raifins, 
but as the northern colonies, I mean the bread colonies, will 
not as yet produce them, they being too tender and too late 
ripe, we may however be fupplied among ourfelvcs from the 
Red Frontiniac, which is a very rich fweet Grape, is early 
ripe and makes very good Raifins* 

And now to conclude the whole, as my countrymen are un- 
acquainted with the utenfils that are neceflary for making of 
Wine, it is neceflary that I fay fomething on that head. 

First then according to the fize of your Vineyard, you 
muft have a number of cheap crooked knives, the fliape of 
pruning knives, but a little more bending, to cut off the 
clufters from the Vines ; for pulling them off, is very difficult, 
it is attended with great waftc of fruit, and is very deftruftive 
to ihe Vines -y you mull alfo have a number of handy bafkets 
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to put the Grapes into, as you cut them, and alfo a large 
wicker bafket or pannier, which is of a long fqiiare form, fie 
to place on a good light hand-barrow, with leather ftrops at 
each end to hang on the flioulders of two hardy boys, who 
may trot away vvitli it to the mafli vat, as foon as it is full ; 
or elfe it may be carried in a wheel-barrow, if hands are fcarce, 
or you may have two panniers made fit to hang acrofs a horfes 
back, being made flat on one fide for that purpofe. Then you 
will want a mafli vat big in proportion to your Vineyard and 
the age of it, this muft have a falfe bottom full of holes made 
with a twenty-penny gimblet, but not larger, lead the Grapes 
get into them, it muft lie upon a curve firmly fixed, about fix 
inches above the true bottom ; you will alfo want a receiver, 
which is a pretty large tub, placed partly under the mafh vat, 
to receive the muft as it runs from it ; if your Vineyard be 
large you will alfo want a kedlar, which is a large vat or ton, 
for fermenting the murk that you make red Wines of, and 
perhaps for that of white Wines, if you choofe to make Wine 
of them after the manner of Paris. If your Vineyard be not 
large the mafh vat may anfwer the purpofe. You will alfo 
want pails and dippers and a large funnel to ton with : A fmart 
clofe fcrew prefs, to go with one or two fcrews as you like beft, 
with a wicker frame and hair bag to fit it, and proper follow- 
ers to prefs clean and dry, mult be had without fail ; and laft 
of all good found ftrong iron bound butts or hogftieads, which 
are really cheapeft and the only cafks you can depend upon, 
what makes them far preferable to others, is, they are always 
tight, they want no triming, only a little driving once a year, 
if they ftand empty any time, and they laft good for many- 
years, if they are well painted and dryed till the fmell of the 
paint goes off, otherwife they would communicate that ill 
fmell to the Wine, And here my dear countrymen I muft 
repeat to you what I have already endeavoured to inculcate, 
which is, that every thing muft be kept fweet and clean ; if 
by careleffnefs, inattention or hurry of bufinefs, you fuffer 
your prefs or any of your vefl!els, your tubs or calks to grow 
four or mufty, they will certainly ruin your Wine, for nothing 
in nature is fooner tainted than muft or new made Wine. And 
let me perfuade you to avoid one great errgr, which moft 
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farmers run into, about their cyder, leaft that caftom be put 
in pradlice alio with Wines •, they put their cyder into frefii 
rum hogfheads, under the notion of preferving the cyder 
ftrong and good, but they deftroy the fine flavour of the 
apple, and inltead ot an agreeable vinous liquor, your nofe is 
offended with a ftrong hogo, and you tafte nothing but the 
fumes of a rum hogfhead, fo that no gentleman, no man of 
tafte or delicacy, will buy it ; now ftiould you make the fame 
miftake with your Wines, you would certainly fpoil them, were 
they otherwife never fo good, fo that no man would buy them. 

It has been the general opinion of mankind that Wines 
ought to have fomething to feed upon, but this notion is very 
wrong, for moft things that are put into Wine raife a fer- 
mentation in a higher or lower degree ; and it is agreed that 
every after fermentation hurts Wine more or lefs ; if Wine be 
weak put in brandy and old ftrong Wine, thefe are the proper 
ftrengtheners and prefervers of Wine; ftrong Wine wants no- 
thing but clean racking, and all Wines Ihould be racked till 
they are fine, A double handful of clean coarfe fait may do 
good. 

Perhaps I have not faid enough upon taking away day 
roots from Vines the firft three or four years of their age, but 
let me now tell you that, it is of great confequencc, and it is 
the chief means of preventing the Grapes from burfting. 

And now my dear children, countrymen and fellow-citizens, 
I have laithfully led you by the hand throughout this new 
undertaking i take my blefiing and cordial advice along with 
it, be not drunken with Wine wherein there is excefs, but be 
ye rather filled with the fpirit of wifdom, for too much Wine, 
like treacherous fin, ruins and deftroys the true happinefs of 
the foul. And may the God of wifdom crown all your honeft 
labours with fuccefs, and give you a right underftanding in 
all things. 
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